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Horticultural Novelties. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


UITE a number of Horticultural Novelties have been introduced the past two or three 

seasons that are of more than usualexcellence. In many of the catalogues of dealers 

we are obliged to take enthusiastic descriptions with some grains of allowance: neverthe- 

less it is a fact some very pretty little plants are not praised half enough, or if noticed do 

not take rapidly. We mention a few novelties that have come to our attention from reliable 
authorities, and trust that, wherever tried, they will be generally liked. 


Hall’s New Fragrant Perpetual Japanese Honeysuckle. (Lonicera Halliana.) 


A charming new climbing Honeysuckle introduced from Japan by Dr. Hall a companion 
of Robert Fortune, and accustomed with him to make rambles through that country and 
collect botanical curiosities. It is rapid in growth, entirely hardy, producing an abun- 
dance of constant bloom, continuing without intermission from early summer until severe 
cold weather. 

New Evergreens from Japan. 


We are also indebted to Dr Hall for some valuable new varieties of Evergreens from the 
same country, which were selected from the best varieties then grown in Japanese soil, 
and transported by means of a Wardian Case to this country, where they are now being 
tested. Thus far they seem to have met with no injury whatever from severe weather, and 
we have reason to believe they will prove entirely hardy in most parts of our country. 


Thuyopsis dolabrata, 
resembles somewhat the Arbor Vite, but has altogether a grander habit of growth, the 


foliage is also more beautiful, the upper surface, nicked as it were with an engravers style, 


a the under surface is silvery white, presenting a beautiful appearance when agitated 
in the wind. 


Thuyopsis variegata, 
Py variegated Thuyopsis is elegantly mottled and variegated on its upper surface with 
white. ms 


Both attain a height of ten to fifteen feet, have a spreading form of growth and are 
beautiful, either as single spzcimens or to intermingle with flowering shrubs. 




















Florticultural Novelties. 


Retinospora Aurea, 


resembles the Junipers, being an upright pyramidal tree, attaining a height of fifteen feet, 
having an elegant curled foliage turning to a rich gold color in the spring and early sum- 
mer. It is hardy as well as beautiful, and will become more popular as it is more favorably 
known. 


Dahlia Imperialis. 


A Giant Dahlia of great height, from eight to ten feet. The flowers are single, and 
petals are of pure white with slight crimson spot at the base and radiates from a yellow disc. 
The flower is bell-shaped, droops, and when the plant is in full vigor some forty or fifty of 
these flowers are expanded at one time. It is valuable as a curiosity, although the strong 
upright growth prevents the stem from being very ornamental. 


Abutilon Thompsonii. 


Not very new, but a very desirable addition to our plants of ornamental foliage and 
easy culture. It has an erect graceful habit of growth from two feet upwards in height, 
has strong hardy branches, while the leaves are variegated in spots of yellow and light 
green over the surface. The colors vary in intensity from bright golden yellow to almost 
white, and the leaves also vary in amount of variegations, some being almost entirely 
covered with the variegations, while others are but slightly touched. The entire plant 
being thus irregularly marked has a beautiful unique appearance, and as it retains its varie- 
gations through even the hottest weather, it can be safely placed on the list of desirable 
plants for general recommendation. 


Primula rubra grandiflora, 


We met recently in a green house near this city, one of these charming little winter 
flowering plants; all our readers doubtless know the beautiful Chinese Primrose, which grows 
so freely and blooms so abundantly in our windows, gardens and green-houses during the 
winter and spring months. The above new variety is of a red or purple instead of white 
flower, and peculiarly vigorous in habit of growth. In a green-house of some sixty feet in 
length full of the white variety, we detected this new kind instantly on account of its 
prominent color and large size. We think it should be brought more prominently forward 
to the notice of the public. Few of our horticultural novelties can give half the delight 
to ‘‘ window gardeners,’’ as can this. 


Dr. Livingston Petunia, 


Still another beautiful novelty. Flowers very large, double, full, white petals with 
bright crimson centre, making a large handsome bouquet of itself, very showy and tasteful. 
Plant is very vigorous, erect, sturdy, yet the flower droops somewhat and needs the stake 
to support it. We would consider it thus far the finest of all Petunias mentioned in ordi- 
nary florists’ catalogues. 


New Coleus. 


Some very desirable varieties are introduced this season, which are of superior richness 
of color and vigorous growth. The old Coleus Verschaffeltii, for so long the principal 
crimsou ornament of the garden, is found almost too strong in its richness and its contrast 
with other foliaged plants is perhaps too coarse to be delicate. The new varieties harmonize 
rather than contrast and have a soft delicate shading in all stages of their growth, that 
chimes peculiarly well in all positions, they may be placed in conjunction with other plants. 
The kinds most desirable we would name as follows : 

Her Majesty—centre of leaf, bronzy red color, with small margin of a greenish yellow 
color; leaves very large. 

«: Princess Royal—very fine ; centre red, with light yellow edge to the leaves. 

Setting Sun—centre, dark bronze crimson, with lively golden edge, a very excellent 

variety, extremely vigorous, disposed to branch freely. 
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The Weeping Beech. 163 


The Albert Victar is another new variety of still deeper tint, centre purplish red, with 
broad yellow margin, leaves spotted red under neath; rather course. 

For any kind of bedding purposes, the three first named will be found most effective ; 
their beautiful shades of color appear most vivid when a good side-long glance can be 
obtained of the leaves, between the observer and the light, or when in the ribbon bed it is 
contrasted with the Mountain of Snow or Mrs. Pollock Geranium. 


Pelargonium.—Andrew Henderson, 


Imported recently from England, color, rich deep scarlet lake; truss of extraordinary 
size, containing from sixty to eighty blossoms, the individual blooms are large, well pro- 
portioned and very double ; habit vigorous, branching, and is undoubtedly a very desirable 
variety for conservatory pot culture or garden decoration. 


Fuchsias. 


Our lady readers must not forget that the two varieties, Elm City and Marksman are 
still the best we have, although introduced several years ago. A number of new varieties 
have appeared, but we like the above the best. The Elm City is a large fine grower, 
flowers double, and dark red. 

Marksman—is very attractive, having crimson tube and sepals, while the corolla is of a 
rich dark violet. 


Lady Cullum—Pelargonium. 

A very beautiful and attractive novelty. Foliage large, “with remarkably broad and 
rich leaf zone, tinted with bronze crimson, and bordered with brilliant flame color.”’ So the 
originators say. Our view of it ws satisfactory although not quite as enthusiastic as the 
description. The flower is of a brilliant crimson, but the foliage is no more striking than 
the Mrs. Pollock; but no less valuable, one than the other. 


We shall speak at some future time more particularly of new varieties of ornamental 
trees and shrubs. 


The Weeping Beech. 


Fagus Sylvatica Pendula, 


HE Weeping Beech is one of the most remarkable among trees of this character. It 
has less of the graceful than the birch, the willow or the ash, but it is bolder in its 
outlines, more massive and picturesque. 

There is but little beauty in a young tree—it requires age to develope its true character. 
The main branches have a ziz-zag ungainly habit of growth, but the laterals bend outwards 
and downwards in grand arches. In large specimens branches may be seen curving down 
from a height of thirty or forty feet to the ground. 

At the age of twelve or fifteen years the tree becomes beautiful. The picture of a young 
tree fourteen feet high, and another of fifty feet in Loudon’s arboretum, afford a good illus- 
tration of the fact that time is needed to develope beauty. A tree in our grounds about 
fifteen or sixteen years planted, is about thirty feet high. It was grafted ten feet from the 
ground. ‘The trunk is three feet in circumference, and the spread of branches thirty feet in 
diameter. ‘There is a very large tree in the grounds of Messrs. Parsons, of Flushing, and 
doubtless there are others about the country. It has always been a scarce and high priced 
tree, and, therefore, never so largely planted as its merits would justify. Ido not know 
the date of its introduction. London quotes Loddige’s catalogue of 1836, and speaks of a 
portrait taken in 1835, of a tree in the Kensington nursery. It has doubtless been in cul- 
tivation half a century at least. 

It may be well to add that this tree, as well as the purple, copper and cut leaved varieties, 
are propagated by grafting on the common beech. 
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Eastman Place, Poughkeepsie. 


in a beautiful valley of the Hudson River has more treasures in landscape beauty than 
the hurried traveler would suppose. Here and there are glimpses of elegant villas 
and charming cottages, which break upon us like lines of light of exquisite beauty, as we 
pass rapidly by; but had we the opportunity to pass the portals to these beautiful grounds, 
and see their interior, we doubt not our pleasure would be intensified beyond description. 
Our illustration this month represents the villa of Prof. H. G. Eastman, at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., and displays an unusual elegance in style of architecture and richness of surround. 
ings. The property has been reclaimed from a waste, uncultivated field, has been sur- 
rounded with beautiful trees, shrubs, flowers and gardens; a splendid marble topped wall 
graces its front upon all the streets, while a deer park, fountain and a magnificent lawn add 
a harmonious charm of picturesque beauty to make it perfect in its Eden like loveliness. 

In the illustration is seen a fine gateway and a portion of the wall itself. This wall is 
built of blue stone, handsomely cut, with a heavy coping of white marble, the four gate 
piers, and the circular entrance being composed of solid marble blocks. It is but three 
feet in height, affording an easy view of the grounds to the passer-by, while inside the 
enclosure there is seen only a line of white marble caps above the evenly graded lawn. 

Great taste has been exhibited in its construction, and perhaps more pleasing than all is 
the generosity with which the proprietor permits his grounds thus to be thrown open to the 
view of the public or for free inspection within. 
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The Lawn. 


In such a place, perhaps the finest and most appropriate embellishment would be a beau- 
tiful lawn. Prof. Eastman esteems it as the most valuable improvement on his grounds, 
and has bestowed upon it unusual pains and labor. He says: ‘“ I read much on the sub- 
ject, before I made my first attempt, determined that the work should be well and intelli- 
gently done. I then commenced operations by draining, trenching, subsoiling, manuring, 
grading, plowing, spreading plaster of Paris and Peruvian guano, harrowing, picking off 
the stones and coarse luts of earth, and finally sowing seeds of the best mixture and quality 
bountifully, raked again, rolled it and waited for the result. I had followed directions to 
the letter, at an extravagant expense, and expected to have a perfect lawn in a very short 
time. I have now waited four years and find it far from what I had reasonably expected 
it would be the next season. I have added greatly to the expense each year by weeding, 
reseeding, filling up the uneven places, etc., ete., but my disappointment at the result has 
been more than all. 

‘The next season I concluded to lay down four acres more, and to try another plan. I 
omitted two-thirds of the labor I had expended on the first lawn, and one-half the expense 
in manure and fertilizer. I simply plowed the ground deep, manured it as thoroughly as 
for a garden crop, graded and removed all stones and rubbish. I then purchased, for a 
small sum, from the farmers near the city, sod enough to cover the whole four acres. I 
selected this sod from low, mucky places, in ravines and between the hills from ground that 
had long been in grass. Selecting the sod from these uncultivated places enabled me to 
get just what I required, a sod of fine velvety grass, free from weeds and of unequalled 
richness, at a small expense. I prepared, at small expense, a cutter resembling a corn 
marker, except the teeth were of iron and thin and sharp. With this I cut the sod in 
strips a foot wide and eighteen inches long; then with spades lifted them from the ground 
at a uniform thickness of two inches. ‘These were at once carted to the ground already 

‘ prepared and laid down as evenly and firmly as possible, and with much less expense, labor, 
and time than would be supposed the entire lot was covered. I then rolled it thoroughly 
with a heavy roller. The sod being two inches in thickness showed no signs of being trans- 
planted, and in three weeks from the time they were laid it presented a firm and even sur- 
face. I then mowed the lawn with a scythe, and a week later went over it with my lawn 
mower, This lawn has now been down for three years and speaks for itself. Suffice it to 
say it is a perfect success. It is the first to respond to nature’s call in the spring, and the 
last to yield to her demands in the fall. 

“It has never been weeded but once and has been cut from two to three times a week dur- 
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ing the summer season with a lawn mover, and grows more beautiful and perfect every day. 
It is regularly top-dressed every fall with long horse manure. 

‘“‘ The above method has been tried by quite a number on a large and small scale, and found 
to succeed most admirably. After a careful estimate of the expense incurred in making 
the two lawns, I found a large balance in favor of the latter, to say nothing of the vexa- 
tions and delay caused by the first plan. The two inches of sod was equal to a two inch 
dressing of manure, and the saving in this respect alone, to say nothing of seed and extra 
labor, was almost equal to the expense of sodding.” 


Ornamental Trees and Shrubs for Lawn and Cottage Garden. 
(An address by O. 8. Witzey, before the Madison (Wis.) Horticultural Society.) 


=, no pursuit of life will the time worn adage of “ A place for everything, and everything 
in its place,” apply with more force and application than in the successful collecting 
and grouping of Deciduous Ornamental Trees, Evergreens and Shrubs, for the lawn. Many, 
and I may say most, look upon Landscape Gardening as one of the intricate sciences of a 
late day, of which the masses know nothing, and one only to be practiced by the few who 
have given it their study, time, and attention, and who are classed as Professional Garden- 
ers. I view it in quite a different aspect, as one of the most pleasant pursuits of life, a 
smattering of which may be acquired by us all, and beautiful in its bearing upon the mind 
of.every man who owns ever so small a portion of God’s creation. Now think what embel- 
lishment may be given to so many of our homes by a judicious use of trees! Is your build- 
ing old and unsightly? Then make it the background of groups of trees. It would be 
nothing very strange to make the most “ugly ” place of our city the most picturesque of 
all. If your front door is of some ancient order of architecture and you have not the means 
to remodel to a fashionable one, then plant a tree in front of it. And by some slight curva- 
ture of your walk to get around the tree, avoid an abrupt approach, and unsightly things 
may become a charm by combination. 

Among evergreen shrubs perhaps nothing will give better satisfaction than the American 
arbor vite, (Thuja occidentalis) either for single specimens or hedges. It bears shearing 
well, and can be grown in any desired form, conical or square. I knew a hedge of this at 
the East, so firm from the use of the shears, and trained so broad upon its surface, (being 
nearly three feet) as to make a walk for any ordinary man. I wish we had more of this 
kind of planting in our western grounds. We are told they do not succeed. I would 
answer, the cause is in the management ; neglect while young to properly shear or cut back, 
for if this is not done while young, the close planting of our hedges tends to make them 
lose their lower branches and become scraggy, but after the base is well covered no further 
— exists. Chinese arbor vite is equally hardy, finer, dark green foliage, of slower 

rowth. 

Hemlock (Adies canadensis) in its native habitat is one of the most formidable trees of the 
forest, but nursery grown, becomes one of our most desirable shrub evergreens; a little 
particular as to the location given it, delighting more in some cool and shady resort than 
in the bright sun ; should be transplanted in the early spring. 

Balsam Fir (Abies ba/samica) is especially well adapted to our Northwestern, cold cli- 
mate; sometimes called American Silver Fir, and is one of our most ornamental evergreen 
trees. As single specimens, forms perfect pyramids of dark green foliage. This and the 
Norway spruce Abies ercelsa) are the most desirable of the pyramidal growing trees, as well 
as the most rapid, often averaging more than two feet in height for a term of years. Mr. 
Barry records the growth of two, which he recently cut down, as being from two to three 
feet high in 1841, and on Nov. 12, 1869, when cut down, 64 feet high, diameter of trunk 


20 inches; branches resting on the ground covering a circle of about one hundred feet in 
circumference. 


White Pine (Pinus strobus), native of North America, should be planted much more fre- 
quently than it is. 
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Scotch Pine ‘Pinus sylvestris, is a valuable foreign sort ; hardy, and this, as well as the 
Austrian Pine, (Pinus Austriaca) vith the heavy green foliage of both, contrasts well with 
wae oo They are less pyramidal, which makes a happy relief where many trees are 
planted. 

The class of Junipers, of which the American Red Cedar, may be taken as a type, de- 
serves much more attention than they receive. The trailing or prostrate Juniperus com- 
munis Depresso, is a novelty in its way, scarcely ever attaining a height of more than a foot, 
but spreading out over the ground, forming a beautiful dark green bed, and so dissimilar 
from any and all others that it should be in every collection of moderate size. 

This evergreen is never ostentatious and aspiring to overlook its entire surroundings, but 
humble, modest, creeping, as it were, along beneath its proud associates, its spray rising in 
beauty, but not loftiness, as if to peep about and watch, unobsérved, its neighbors. I have 
seen it upon the banks of Lake Michigan, in the sand, covering a nmmber of feet in diame- 
ter. It often grows from forty to fifty feet in circumference, the main branches lying or 
resting upon the ground in every direction, forming a dense, evergreen bed, often so much 
desired and sought for in city lots. Many specimens we have seen were as uniform and 
regular in their native wildness as though they had been pruned and cared for by man. It 
will answer well for covering mounds or planting in rock work. In the shade of larger 
trees, in barren soils, the rich prairie or garden soils, it is all the same. It thrives equally 
well. 

The Savin (European juniper) is less uniform than most American junipers ; succeeds 
well in almost any soil and forms a pleasant contrast by its low, dense, dark foliage. 

In the list of Deciduous Ornamental Trees there are so many good ones it is difficult to 
give prominence to any; but probably the American White Elm, is fully entitled to the 
foremost position. It is a native of the entire United States, often attains an enormous 
size ; prefers a deep, rich soil, but will adapt itself to the various localities of the country. 
With age it becomes quite drooping, so much so as to have acquired the name of American 
Weeplng Elm. Many not conversant with the different elms make a mistake and dig the 
red or slippery elm, a tree very much its inferior in every respect. Next to the elm, we 
would place the Maple, silver-leaved, scarlet, and sugar or rock—all valuable in about the 
order named. The chief objection to the first is its tendency to split down. To avoid this, 
cut the top back, say at planting, and then in two years again cut back to nearly first cut, 
thus forcing a top with more branches, and by so doing avoid crotches. I have never seen 
a tree split that was thus treated. 

American White or Yellow Birch is quite common in this State along the banks of 
streams and rocky cliffs. It is easy to transplant, and of rapid growth. ‘There are several 
sorts, some more drooping than others. The European sorts, worked upon upright stems, 
help to make up that class of weeping trees which should have a place upon every lawn. The 
White Birch is perfectly hardy and ornamental, very vigorous and seems well adapted to 
the soils of the West. ‘The beautiful silver or grayish whiteness of the trunk, often shaggy, 
as it is separable into paper-like sheets, in contrast with its surroundings; its strait spiral 
form, and, added to this, the long, dark, slender branches which, with age, become very 
drooping, and I can hardly name a tree that will give better satisfaction than this American 
weeping birch—either in clumps or single specimens. 

The Linden or American Basswood makes a fine, clean shade tree. Its foliage is remark- 
ably large. It delights in a good, rich soil, where its branches will form a handsome, well 
shaped head. 

But it was not my intention to write for you a full description of all the valuable trees 
that might or should adorn our streets. The task would be too massive and your patience 
too much taxed. I have described a few, and there are others nearly equal and some may 
prefer them to these I have named. 

In a more extended list we might find the Abele or Silver Poplar, a rapid grower; a 
sure producer of sprouts for the little ones ; not uniform in its growth, but would be placed 
in that list where, by a naturally crooked body or wayward limb, we give picturesqueness 
to the scene, and not that beauty of symmetry which we would expect in a well grown 
specimen of American Chesnut, or Mountain Ash. The former is admissible in large plan- 
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tations, as well as Black Walnut and Honey Locust. The Mountain Ash is always wel- 
come, and some of the poplars—Lombardy seldom, and never for a street tree, unless in 
very long avenues. Cottonwood is very much better, indeed it should have had a place 
much higher in the list; bears hardship well ; affords plenty of shade, and is about equally 
indifferent to wet or drouth ; does well everywhere. 

Then there are the Willows. I wish we had more of the Golden planted. What is there 
better? Cut it back thoroughly, feed it well, and it is hard to excel it even as a weeping 
tree. None will unless it’s the Wisconsin Weeping Willow disseminated by J. S. Stickney. 
This is as drooping as the common weeping, perfectly hardy and its cultivation should be 
more extended. All the others are tender. But happily we have in the Weeping Moun- 
tain Ash a tree that will substitute very weli. The very pendulous or drooping branches 
of this tree gives it a striking and peculiar appearance, and where we have so few good 
weeping trees, this should be more extensively noticed. The Weeping Ash and Birch also 
fill a niche in the arborist’s collection. 


Shrubs. 


‘“‘ Shrubs should be planted early, for some of them are early risers; that is, no sooner 
than the cold of winter is passed, and a few bright days of spring have told of the joys to 
come, than we are reminded that summer is near. But perhaps this caution is uncalled for, 
as most ardent gardeners are found with spade, fork, and rake in hand as soon as the snow 
and ice have disappeared. It is not for such that I am writing. At their feet I might sit ; 
but for others who can only halt for the moment from the delirium of business to take a 
hasty look or snuff the breeze as it’s wafted from the early crocus, or the snowdrop nodding 
in content, and the hyacinth and tulips in their beauty. To such, I say: See that your 
ground is well prepared—that it is mellow, and in such a condition as to be well drained ; 
reasonably rich from nature, or artificially made so; and your plants will be a joy forever. 

**In the Flowering Almond Dwarf, will be your first love. Always wanted, popular, and 
yet not half appreciated. Neglect grows it scraggy and ill-shaped; but with a little at- 
tention and cutting back as soon as it is out of bloom, the increased thriftiness and conse- 
quent bloom will well repay for the sacrifice. A new white Flowering Almond is said to be 
very fine and equally hardy; and, like the former, is loaded in the spring with spikes of 
elegant flowers, almost like roses. 

“The Lilac—that good old home adornment when we were boys together—will always 
be planted. No yard is too small or two large to exclude it. Aside from the common 
white and purple are the Persian and Chinese. The latter especially desirable; not liable 
to suckers or sprouts; flowers resemble the common purple, but much darker. In its 
foliage its chief beauty lies. This is dark glossy green, very large and rich. These plants 
are so hardy and indifferent to soil and treatment as to have been sorely neglected; but 
these, as well as the Syringas, should have better treatment, and their beauty would be en- 
hanced. The Syringas are all easily propagated, thrive in a common soil, foliage rich and 
massive, bloom profusely, pure white and very fragrant. 

‘“‘Spireas, which list is ‘legion,’ is not as favorably known as it deserves. This class 
forms a group of many ornamental shrubs, all quite hardy and thrive with quite indifferent 
care. Flowers of various shades of color, from pure white, white with rosy tinge, yellowish 
white, purple rose, lilac, pink, ete. From a very large list probably the best six are: 
Spirea opulifolia, five or seven feet high, flowers white with rose tinge; Spirea solicifolia, 
from two to five feet high, white to rose tinted in June and July; Spirea tomentosa, com- 
mon in wet ground, but none the less desirable, about three feet high, with a semicircular 
head of purple flowers ; Spirea prunifolia, larger than the previous, flowers by threes or 
sixes, white as snow, very durable; Spirea Reevcsii, one of the most elegant of the class, 
flowers in clusters, white, in June; Spirea Bel/a, dwarf, flowers pink. 

“There are a host of other sorts that might be added to this list; but the above is suffi- 
cient for any single garden, and, planted singly or grouped, the effect will be equally fine. 
My advice is to all; Plant more of them. 

“The Deutzia, from Japan, is as hardy as any shrub in our list, and far more beautiful 

‘than some which receive more attention. A profuse bloomer; blossoms nearly white; of 
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easy culture ; its foliage forms an attractive feature, and none who see it in the early summer 
cau help but admire its beauty. Then we may plant beside it—which will vie with it in 
beauty of flower but not in shrub—the Forsythia Viridissima; which will furnish you with 
a profusion of rich golden flowers, and, though it is a little tender, it will well repay the 
care in protection. Don’t do without it, nor forget to find room in some shady, protected 
nook for the Japan Quince (Pyrus Japonica). The brilliant, fiery buds and flowers of this 
plant will attract the most casual observer; and stupid indeed is he who will not find beauty 
in 80 fine a flower, for while in bloom there is none more attractive. It blooms very early, 
before the young foliage is fully grown, and I have known its attraction to be a little pre- 
mature. 

‘No sooner is this passed from our sight then comes the Weigela rosea, from China. 
Would that our neighbors there would now send us many more as fine, for this certainly is 
one of the finest in any garden. Very easy in cultivation, succeeding in any good soil, pro- 
fuse bloomer, so that its branches are loaded, bending gracefully and beautifully with their 
load of beautiful rose-colored flowers. 

‘“‘Tartarian Honeysuckle, a little larger than the last, is always handsome, whether 
covered with its white or pink bloom or with the scarlet fruit. It is very uniform in growth 
and forms a fine bush. Equally so the good old-fashioned snow-ball, too common to need 
description and an ornanient to any garden. 

“Then there is the Flowering Acacia. Though a little objectionable on account of 
suckering, if planted where the roots are disturbed, yet when covered, as it is sure to be, 
with its profusion of pea-shaped flowers of a pinkish white in June, this is forgotten, and 
we welcome it to our home. The foliage is locust like, and though it is not a clear, com- 
pact shrub, it is desirable. 

‘Purple Fringe or Smoke Tree is desirable for its peculiar feather-like blossoms. Su- 
mac, once popular at the East, is now mostly forsaken. Its language, ‘splendid misery,” 
is too indicative of its general character. Few plant it. Altheas are favorites where they 
will endure the climate, but nature never intended them for a Wisconsin climate. Mag- 
nolia, the pride of the South, not strictly a shrub, though in this climate it will always be 
shrubby, is too tender to pay for the room it occupies. Even if they endure the climate 
for several seasons, I have seldom or never seen them bloom, and in this is its chief beauty, 
varying from white, rose purple, and bluish white. 

‘“* Mahonia is an elegant evergreen shrub. The foliage is of a very dark glossy green, 
almost purplish, with prickly points, aud gives the plant a very rich appearance, remaining 
on the plant all winter. It should be slightly protected if not covered naturally by snow. 

“We must not forget our Privet or Prim, from Europe, where it is an evergreen, with 
small green foliage. Here it becomes deciduous. Privet forms a fine single bnsh ; but for 
hedges is its chief utility, growing rapidly and forming a very dense mass, purely ornamental, 
as it has no thorns. 

‘‘ Euonymus, or Strawberry Tree, has been planted quite extensively, but it’s too tender. 
Foliage is handsome—purple flowers, succeeded with brilliant scarlet fruit, which hangs on 
quite late. Also, a variety with white fruit ; but both are equally tender. 

‘* Box—the common Garden Box of the East, and a general favorite for low sereens and 
walk borders—is not adapted to our climate ; often tried, and as often failed. 

** But can a garden be without its climbers? It certainly would lack one of the 

“ ¢ Bright gems of earth, in which perchance we see 
What Eden was—what Paradise may be.’ 

For no shrub, evergreen or tree ean take the place of the well-trained arbor, with its vines 
of Honeysuckles, Yellow Trumpet, Evergreen scarlet monthlies—sweet scented and Chinese. 
These are always favorites; but scarcely less so than the Trumpet Flower, Dutchman’s 
Pipe, and Virginia Creeper or American Woodbine—perhaps the most ornamental of all— 
growing with great. rapidity, covering, in a very short space of time, whole sides of large 
buildings and the tallest trees. There is scarcely a yard in our city but may employ this 
vine to good advantage in sereening some out-building, or giving their grounds a varied 
scene by setting a pole and allowing this vine to climb. 

“Then, not forgetting the roses, plant Queen of the Prairie, Michigan. Though the 














Pencil Marks by the Way. 


flower is single, it is almost equal to the former, being more hardy, and such a profuse 

bloomer that it is very desirable. Add to them the Baltimore Belle, the best of all, 

— it in winter,) and your grounds will be amply stocked—your home will be a 
aradise.”’ 


Design for a Fountain. 


ges design upon the opposite page is entirely of iron, the centre piece and spouts 
representing the blossoms of the Calla Lily, throwing out a beautiful series of water 
jets. The fountain is a beautiful specimen of ornamental iron work for lawn and garden 
purposes, and was built for a gentleman resident near the city. The use of architectural 
and iron ornamental work in and around our suburban villa grounds is becoming more and 
more extensive, and in truth is necessary to help out to the full the pleasure and tasteful 
enjoyment of rural life. 


Pencil Marks by the Way. 


BY OCCIDENTALIS. 
Danger of Over- Production. 


ere people seem to fear that one of these days there will be an over-production of fruit» 
and then—some awful crisis. 

Let us look at it a little. Take any given county in the United States of, say thirty 
thousand inhabitants, or five thousand families. It may safely be asserted that not over 
one thousand of these families connsume more than one-tifth of the apples-and other fruits 
they would wish. Twenty bushels of apples alone, and a proportionate quantity of other 
fruits, would not be a large estimate for each family a vear, could they be at all times 
obtained as cheaply and as plentifully as other provisions. This will amount to one hundred 
thousand bushels for the county. 

Again, how many of these five thousand families use a dozen cans of small fruits in a 
year? It is doubtful if one-half of them do.. Yet, one hundred cans of such would not 
certainly be a large estimate, and is not as much as many families require, besides quanti- 
ties used in other forms. I do not forget that, during the picking season of the small 
fruits, many families use them quite freely,—but father as luxuries than as necessary arti- 
cles of food. Indeed, it is a fact that not more than one in twenty of the entire population 
have ever yet realized that fruit is an essential article of food at all, that can be and should 
be brought into daily use. 

Then, it may easily be seen, that until the great mass of the people are educated up to a 
realization of this truth, there is little danger of a very serious crisis arising from over- 
production. 

An Inquiry. 

The Cincinnatus, a western horticultural journal, in 1862, described a new hybrid fruit— 
a cross between the wild plum and the nectarine. It was said to be “ fiery-red in color, size 
of the nectarine, almost round, and of exquisite beauty and taste.” 

What has become of this new hybrid ? Can any of the Ohio horticulturists give any 
account of it? If it really exists, it must certainly have become known to such men as F. 
R. Elliott and Dr. Warder. 


The Crystal- White Blackberry. 


My experience with this fruit is unfavorable. In the spring of 1868 I obtained one 
hundred one-year old plants, and set them in a good clay limestone soil. They made a 
moderate growth the first season, and ripened their wood about as well as Lawtons in the 
same kind of soil. They were allowed to go through the winter of 1868-9 without any 


protection, and the spring found them killed to the ground—not enough of live wood left on 
which to hang a blossom. 








Design for a Fountain. 
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Thinking they were ‘‘ gone under,”’ I paid no further attention to them, till, in the early 
summer, I observed that they were making vigorous shoots from the roots. I then gave 
them moderate cultivation, clipping them back one-fourth in August, and in the fall treated 
them toaslight mulch. But they are again winter-killed—not so badly as before ; enough, 
probably, of the wood remaining to give me a quart or two of the fruit. Age may give 
them hardiness, but at one and two years they are certainly more tender than the Lawton. 


Stock and Scion—Their Influence Upon Each Other. 


The following paragraphs are parts of an essay read before the Warsaw (Ill) Horticul- 
tural Society, at its February meeting, by its President, A. C. Hammon, Esq. You will 
doubtless deem the subject of sufficient importance to be worthy of a more extended circu- 
lation than it can obtain through the columns of the local paper. 

* * * * «Tt is now generally conceded by intelligent writers ard cultivators, that 
the stock affects the fruit of the scion in quality, productiveness and time of bearing; and 
that the scion increases or retards the growth of the stock, and, in some instances, imparts 
its own peculiarities to the root. Because a tree, under certain conditions, is tender and 
unproductive, it does not necessarily follow that under all conditions it will be so. Every 
observing orchardist has noticed the difference in the growth, hardiness and productiveness 
of the same variety, when a portion of his trees have been root-grafted and a portion top- 
grafted. Some varieties succeed best on their own stock, others on a borrowed one. It is 
therefore evident that we cannot be governed by any arbitrary rules in this matter, but 
must be guided by the light of experience, and should study the habits and peculiarities of 
each variety, if we would obtain the best results. 

Some horticultural writers tell us that root-grafted trees are short lived and unproductive ; 
others, that they are superior to those propagated in any other way. Probably these opin- 
ions have been reached without proper investigation, and both are partly right and partly 
wrong; for, as I before remarked, it is very evident that some varieties are successful root- 
grafted, and others are not. For instance, the Red June, which has a great number of small 
fibrous roots, reaching but a short distance, soon absorbs all the specific elements necessary for 
the formation of perfect fruit, when the fruit becomes small, seabby and worthless. But if 
double worked on a strong, free-growing stock, well supplied with strong, far-reaching roots, 
like the Pennock, or Pryor’s Red, it succeeds much better, but it is longer coming into bearing. 
The Westfield Seeknofurther and Wagener, when root-grafted, throw up a great number of 
water sprouts, which affect the growth and health of the tree. But when worked above the 
collar, this objection is obviated, and the tree is much more healthy and productive. Again, 
the Yellow Bellflower, Summer Queen, and Red Astrachan root very readily from the scion, 
and thus soon become established on their own roots, which are very strong and numerous. 
In this condition they grow very rapidly, expend all their energies in producing wood, and 
therefore yield little or no fruit. But top-work them on a slow-growing stock, and they 
become productive. On the other hand, the Ben Davis, Little Romanite and Maiden’s 
Blush, being well supplied with both fibrous and large, extending roots, grow very rapidly, 
come into bearing early, and annually produce large crops of perfect fruit. Top-grafted, 
they grow with less vigor and are not so productive. 

But, says the planter, if all varieties do not succeed root-grafted, why is this mode of 
propagation so universally practiced by our nurserymen? Why do they not rather propa- 
gate each variety in that way that will make the most successful tree? We must bear in 
mind that we live in an age of tree planting ; that the demand is for cheap trees, and that 
it often exceeds the supply. And when we remember that root-grafted trees can be put 
into market in half the time and for half the price of those stock-grafted, we shall be able 
to understand why all are propagated alike. There are doubtless some varieties that, if 
double worked on such a stock as the Pryor’s Red or Ben Davis, would be intrinsically 
worth five times as much as when they are propagated in the usual way. And in my opin- 
ion, the time is not far distant when our western farmers will understand this matter, and 
be willing to pay for trees in proportion to their value. And as the demand increases, our 
enterprising nurserymen will soon be able to furnish the requisite supply. 

That I may not be misunderstood on this point, I will say that, in my opinion, root- 
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Spring Flowers. 


grafted trees are just as reliable as they would be stock-grafted on promiscuous seedlings ; 
and that to secure the best results, we must work those sorts that do not succeed rovt- 
grafted, on certain cultivated varieties that we know will produce the desired results. 

* * * * As to the propriety of grafting old orchards, there is much diversity of 

In the Eastern States they find no difficulty in changing the tops of their trees 
from one variety to another; but our climate is so fickle, and we have such great extremes 
of heat and cold, that it is very difficult to get a new top established on a tree after it has 
reached the age of twelve or fifteen years, without a portion of the old wood becoming dis- 
eased. Yet we have so many varieties that are but cumberers of the ground, that it 
becomes necessary to make many changes. And here the question arises—What varieties 
shall I work on my unprofitable trees to secure the best results? All of us have more or 
less of Red June, Summer Rose and Newark Pippin, which are very slow growers, and 
have been found unprofitable. On these I shall work Yellow Bellflower and Red Astra- 
chan, as the stocks will dwarf them sufficiently to bring them into early bearing. Some 
of us have planted quite largely of Winesaps—from twenty to fifty per cent. of our whole 
planting. While I would not think of discarding this variety yet, it has suffered so severely 
from scab and spur-blight the past season, as to cause it to be looked upon with some sus- 
picion, I would suggest the propriety of reducing it to fifteen or twenty per cent. of the 
whole number of trecs in the orchard. Upon my own trees of this variety, I shall work 
Red Canada, Grimes’ Golden and Willow Twig. 

In many orchards we find White Bellflower, White Winter Pearmain, Summer Queen, 
Limber Twig, Grindstone, and numerous varieties of sweet apples, which have been found 
to be worthless. On these I should not hesitate to graft Peck’s Pleasant, Red Canada, 
Maiden’s Blush and Willow Twig, as these varieties will succeed under any ordinary cir- 
cumstances. True, many of these trees will not make first-rate or even second-rate stocks ; 
yet when they are under ten or twelve years old, it will be found profitable to top-graft to 
some productive variety.” ; 

It is a melancholy fact that very many of the orchards in the West are cumbered with 
unprofitable varieties ; hence, anything looking to a correction of the evil is worthy of 
consideration. Mr. Hammond’s suggestions are in the right direction. The effect of stock 
and scion upon each other is a subject of greater interest than has been generally supposed, 
and will require deeper study at our hands, in order that we may be able to correct the 
errors into which we have fallen in our first tree planting. 

BANKS oF THE Mississippi, March, 1870. 


opinion. 





Spring Flowers. 
An Essay read by Mrs. Harris before the Jo. Davies’ Co. Horticultural Society, Tt, 


F all the early spring flowers, the Crocus needs not our vote to crown it queen of the 
season. But few persons are aware how easily it is managed. The only difficulty is its 


first introduction. We are obliged, in the beginning, te procure important bulbs, and the 
Crocus does not like to be imported. It is not fond of being shifted too often, nor of being 
out of ground too late in the season. When shifted, of newly imported bulbs we generally 
lost from one half to two thirds the first season. But they are cheap, only $1.25 per hun- 
dred ; we can afford to lose a part of them ;, and after being once acclimated, they popagate 
rapidly and will bear almost anything. Some florists recommend planting them in the sod 
and letting them take care of themselves like the dandelion. But we think them too good 
to be treated in that way. As to their planting everybody knows they are Holland bulbs, 
to be set out in October, in beds made rich and mellow with decomposed manure and sands, 
the rows 6 inches apart and the bulbs from 2 to 24 inches deep, that is, covered by that 
depth of soil. Cover with light litter of leaves in autumn, which rake off as soon as prac- 
ticable in the spring. ee 
We love the Snowdrop which requires the same treatment, and mostly shows its little 


white head a few days before the first yellow Crocus looks out, but it is not a showy flower, 
and so is less sought than the other. 
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Next to the Crocus comes the Pansy, and of all the rare virtues of this peerless flower, 
it has no other trait that we prize so highly as its brave cheerfulness in lifting up its bright 
childlike face to the first fitful sunshine of spring just as soon as the tyrant frost has let go 
his grip upon its little throat. I shall not here trespass upon the province of the seed cat- 
alogues by preparing a treatise upon the culture of the Pansy; suffice it to say the use of 
sheep manure as a fertilizer for it seems to be the latest and best discovery on the subject. 

On another point I can give one item as the result of my own experience, viz: it is not 
best to sow the seed in the house. 

I have sown them in pots of fine soil, with good drainage, then picked out the plants in 
seed-pans, and grown them there all according to the most approved plans, not om‘tting to 
place the pans on the edge of an open window to harden the plants, many days before set- 
ting them out in the open ground. Yet, when set out would lose 90 per cent. of them with 
the best care I could give. If the weather is showery they damp off, if dry, dry up, and I 
have resolved to abandon altogether the practice of sowing them in pots. Will start them 
under glass in a cold frame if [ have it; if not, in a hot bed after the heat is partly spent, 
or lacking that convenience would sow them in the open ground after the soil has become 
warm and mellow in the spring, turning an old window sash—(with glass in it) over 
them. If I had no old window, would lay on the bed some small brush and spread a piece 
of old matting over it. being careful to remove the matting as soon as the plants appear 
above the ground. We have had good success in starting seedings in this last manner, in 
localities where the scorching sun would otherwise have baffled the efforts or the seeds to 
vegetate. Pansies from seed sown this spring will bloom finely next autumn, and being 
protected during the winter by a light covering of cornstalks and dried leaves, will be ready 
to come out in a blaze of beauty next spring. We greatly enjoy an old Pansy bed, where 
they have been permitted to sow themselves and sport into all manner and shades of color 
for a number of years successively. We know such flowers will not draw prizes at the Fair, 
but they are fine “ for home consumption.” 

Next to the Pansy, we rank English violets, white and blue, (single, the double blooms 
later.) The exquisitely delicate fragrance of these places them beyond all praise. They 
are of the easiest culture, particularly the white, which is much the most hardy. It pro- 
pagates itself rapidly both by layers and seed, and only wants to have the soil kept rich and 
mellow, and clear of weeds, and to be thinned out or re-set occasionally like other peren- 
nials. Yet, as the flower buds are pretty well grown in the Autumn, it is necessary to pro- 
tect the beds well during the winter, otherwise the buds will be destroyed and there will be 
no bloom. They may be covered like Pansies, with Corn Stalks and dried leaves; they 
also keep perfeetly when, after the ground is frozen in Autumn, they are covered with sods, 
these to be removed as soon as thawed in the spring. 

We have often had them show such a quantity of flowers, that for profusion we could 
compare them to nothing but a bed of white clover in full bloom, while the air loaded with 
their perfume seemed like a breath from the regions of the blest. 

We have two shrubs valuable for early blooming, viz: Forsythia Viridissima, and the 
wild June Berry or Service Berry. 

The former is a vigorous growing, sturdy, soft-wooded shrub, and if laid down in Au- 
tumn and covered with sods, in order to protect the flower buds, will, soon after it is un- 
covered in the spring, have its shoots thickly covered with a bright, lemon yellow fringe of 
pretty four petal’d, bell shaped blossoms. 

The Service Berry, which is indigenous in this vicinity, needs only to be planted, and it 
will take care of itself. 

We do not see how any real lovers of plants, can, at the season of which we are now 
speaking, afford to dispense with a bed of the early wild flowers. Let it be located in some 
sheltered nook, half sunny, half shady, where the Autumn leaves huddle themselves together 
to eseape wild, hurrying winds. Let there be a liberal supply of leaf mold, in the begin- 
ning, replenished, occasionally, in succeeding years, and it will require little other care, 
save that of setting the plants. Plant here the wild Dielytra (Dutchman’s Breeches) 
with its spikes of funny little gems. The Hepatica (Liverworth), whose profusion of bloom 
renders every shade azure; the delicate Anemone, (wind flower), one species pure white, 
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and another of the faintest shade of rose purple, the bright golden Corydalis aurea, whose 
great vigor will require that it should be kept a little apart from the rest, the pretty spring 
beauty, Claytonica Virginica with its pink and white stripped bells, the snow-white Sangui- 
naria (Blood-root), and by no means the least of all, the deep blue Violets, these last are 
so kind and accomodating in their habits, that I am afraid they are like some people who 
seem to be slighted and imposed upon simply because they are so kind and forbearing. 
Easter Flower, Anemone pulsetilla, the best of all the early flowers, should have the best 
place. Many more might be added to our list, did we desire to make a complete catalogue 
of these children of the early spring. 

We should most certainly include the Dandelion (Leontoiden taraxicum) did it come as 
a volunteer, and just where its bright golden flowers are set off to the best possible advan- 
tage, viz: in aground work of fresh green grass. 

But these are sufficient for our own purpose. Every lover of wild flowers will be con- 
stantly making additions to her collection, from wayside, wood and field. 


——- #e —— 


The Howell Pear. 


By Parker Earle in “The Prairie Farmer.’? 


HERE is no pear that merits more attention or that will better reward the planter than 

the Howell, according to my observation and experience in Southern Illinois. There 

are but two or three other varieties which, in my judgment, come nearer fulfilling all the 

requirements of a perfect pear for the market (and these others belong to a different sea- 

son), and by market pear I mean one combining all excellent qualities in the highest 

degree ; for any fruit fit for market is fit for home use. It is possible that it developes 

greater excellencies on the hill lands of Egypt than in other parts of the country, but I 

— that there is a large territory in the southwest at least, where it will do equally 
well. 

As a tree, the Howell is admirable. lt is avery free grower, equaling the Vicar of 
Winkfield in this respect, but unlike the Vicar, and most of the fast growers, the wood is 
entirely hardy (with us); and I say this after seeing the sad results of the terrible freeze 
of last December, when more than three-quarters of my list of a hundred and fifty kinds 
were seriously damaged, many of them fatally. In fact I cannot name a dozen varieties 
that came through that trial without some trace of injury. This quality of hardiness will 
be more regarded hereafter by intelligent planters, even in the southwest. There is but 
one requisite more essential, and that is the holding the foliage well into autumn. In this 
respect the Howell is nearly first-rate—a few kinds retain their leaves longer, but it holds 
them late enough to perfect its fruit buds very handsomely. 

There are but few varieties of pears with us but are faulty in this matter of persistence 
of foliage. Several popular kinds are rendered almost worthless by the loss of leaves in 
summer. No tree can ripen its fruit without leaves, even if it matures its fruit buds suf- 
ficiently to blossom at all. 

What will be considered very desirable by most planters, the Howell is a very early 
bearer, both as standard and dwarf. It is wonderful for the vitality which enables it to 
form fruit buds freely while making an enormous growth. I have lately visited a block of 
several hundred standard Howells, three years from the bud, two years planted, which 
have made a growth I never saw surpassed, and which now show a generous quantity of 
fruit spurs, many of which seem matured for blossoming. 

Our pear has two defects, one as a tree and one as a fruit—who will name a variety 
without any fault?— its fault asa tree is that its very “sanguine temperament,” if you 
please, make it too sensitive to the spring sunshine, and its fruit buds are the first to 
expand, and its blossoms among the earliest to appear, sometimes to be blasted by the 
frosts that its more sluggish neighbors escape. In some situations this may prove a serious 


drawback ; and in the most favored localities it is likely to cause the loss of an occasional 
crop. 
























don’t show this defect at all; but a pear to be quite perfect as a market variety, should be 
above suspicion of any frailty, But passing this sometimes weakness, what can we say in 
| its praise that would seem extravagant to a familiar acquaintance? In size it is as large as 
| @ pear ever ought to be, averaging with Bartlett in weight. In form it is the perfection of 
beauty, when well grown, its lines curving as gracefully towards the stem as an artist’s 
pencil could draw them. It is very free from blemishes when grown on high ground—or 
in a healthy climate—and its smooth lemon yellow skin has a beautiful waxen finish which 
will help to make it very popular in market. In juiciness and texture of flesh it is much 
like Ba;tlett, but it far surpasses that most popular pear in flavor. It has none of the 
muskiness of the Bartlett, is never astringent, but is full of sweetness and acidity delight- 
fully mingled with those indefinable qualities sometimes called ‘‘aroma”’ or ‘ bouquet” 
which gives the lively flavor to our best pears. 

Its season is a little later than the Bartlett, and I think it may take the place of the 
Bartlett wherever that variety is not sufficiently hardy, or with those who would grow a 
better pear. It seems to me probable that the Bartlett will not hold its pre-eminent place 
in the markets of the country, when such superior pears as Belle Lucrative and Howell are 
placed beside it in quantity. May we not hope that excellence will sometime sell for more 
than appearance? For all buyers holding such radical views, and who like a sweet pear, 
the Belle Lucrative is without a peer,—the Seckel being too rarely seen large enough to be 
counted a rival, while those who prefer a little more acid with the sugar can find it in the 
Howell without any sacrifice of their love of good appearances. The Belle Lucrative is 
deficient in color only. The Howell surpasses in beauty all pears of its season commonly 
grown, and is equal to the best in quality. It seems to me to possess the elements of popu- 
larity both with grower and buyer, together with those higher qualities which satisfy a 
critical judgment, in a greater degree than any other pear. 
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As a fruit the Howell is superb, with but one fault, which is a quite too common one of 
rotting first at the core. It is not nearly so bad in this respect however, as the Flemish 
Beauty, and many other kinds; in fact it is but little worse than the Bartlett, which usually 





The Dyehouse Cherry. 





BY 





HENRY T. HARRIS. 


/ I had entertained any doubts about the extent of the territory over which the Horti- 
culturist circulated, prior to the writing of the article in its March number on “ A New 
Cherry,”’ those doubts would have been fully settled by this time, for I ‘.ave received letters 
and orders for specimen trees from nearly every State and Territory in the Union—even 
from California and Maine—and I could have disposed of a thousand trees. My own limited 
supply was exhausted in ten days from the publication of the article, and I purchased a 


number of trees from the original owner, in order to fill some pressing orders. I am grat- 
ified to know that your very excellent magazine has so wide a circulation, and hope and 
¢ 
| 










believe that its influence will be felt and acknowledged wherever it circulates. I wish your 
readers to distinetly understand that I do not yet claim for this (to us) new cherry, any 
distinctive characteristic, and that I do not claim it to be other than what is familiarly 
known to many sections of the country as the “ Early May,” ‘Early Richmond,” or 
“Tee Cherry,” It may or may not be that old variety. I think I was careful enough in 
my first communication not to claim anything new, beyond a doubt. However, that article 
must speak for itself. About a year ago I sent that honest and distinguished horticulturist, 
Andrew S. Fuller, one of the trees, with a view to having it carefully tested by him on his 
own grounds, but have not heard from him, except to say, at the time, that the tree arrived 
safely and in good order. If he can form any correct idea of its class and real character 
from the wood, growth and leaf, I should be pleased to have his views through the Horti- 
eulturist. I have made recent inquiry about the origin of the old tree, and from the chil- 
dren of Mr. Dyehouse (he being dead), I can only learn that their father planted some seed 
many years ago, and that the old tree spoken of is from one of the seed. A number of 
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gentlemen here, who are men of intelligence and high integrity, will, if requested, testify 
to a firm belief that this cherry is a distinct variety, and of the character given in my first 
article. Its leading peculiarity, or one of its leading characteristics, is its bright, clear, 
scarlet color. Another, its being opaque, or nearly so, in appearance. It is fully a month 
earlier than the common Morello. It has not a single characteristic of that fruit, fully 
developed, while, as before stated, it has some general appearance to the Morello. I believe 
it would be hardy in any climate where fruit will grow. If I know myself, I would not 
deceive or humbug the people, and my only aim is to aid in ascertaining the facts in the 
ease, and if the fruit proves new and desirable, to aid in disseminating it for the good of 
all, especially those who live in regions where the sweet cherries will not flourish. Is not 
the object praiseworthy? If so, I ask the use of your columns to further the work, know- 
ing that your thousands of readers all over the land, wiil sustain us in the attempt. The 
‘**Donna Maria,’’ as figured and described in the Horticultural Annual of Messrs. Orange 
Judd & Co., New York, by Mr. F. R. Elliott, of Cleveland, is a very good likeness of 
this fruit, and but for the fact that the color and time of ripening are quite different, would 
think it highly probable that they were identical. These differences, however, preclude 
the possibility of the fact. The “ Flemish” or ‘‘ Early May,” of the West, figured in the 
same place, differs widely also, in size and shape, although ripening about the same time. I 
can find no cherry that answers its description in anvthing except size and time of ripening. 

STANFORD, Ky. 


—_ o_—_——_ 


Practical Papers. 
No. V. 
BY OLAPOD QUILL. 


Pull Down that Old Fence. 


IDING through one of the pleasant villages that give to Massachusetts the name of 
the ‘Garden State,” we were much gratified to witness the result of a pleasant 
remark made by ourself some four years since, to a gentleman who stood leaning over the 
identical old board fence we so emphatically bade him pull down. ‘ Well,” said our 
pleasant, intelligent yeoman, “suppose I do pull down the old fence, I know it is a cum- 
berer of the ground, unsightly, and in the way, but what shall I place in its stead, for I 
must have something here to keep out the neighbors’ boys.”” Our answer was, “‘ make 
a nice garden of this waste of weeds and grass; clear it all away; but first remove 
the old board fence; get rid of that, it is worse than a nuisance now, as it is a place | 
of lodgment for every old bit of crockery and broken glass, and all the old tin pans and 
odd non-essentials, that are so often vexing the good wife about the house. ‘ What shall 
I do with this broken bottle?” says Bridget, ‘‘toss it over the fence?” Yes, over the 
fence goes the last broken tea cup, and the pile of rubbish and old bones presented quite a 
formidable heap of debris of five year’s standing, or rather lying, in the very pathway of a 
beautiful piece of ground as one could desire to be the owner of. Our host, by the way 
(for we stopped and dined with him), was so favorably impressed with our remarks upon 
* letting a little sunshine” into the waste places of the garden, that he promised to adopt 
some of our hints upon improvement, and right well has he redeemed his promise. Nowa 
neat and strong cedar trellace, interlaced with wire in small diamonds, occupies the site of 
the ‘old board fence,” Over this the graceful wisteria throws its long and twining tendrils, 
and of itself alone repays “all the labor expended upon it,” so our old friend tells us, 
with much satisfaction for our timely hints by the way. Now the small, smooth, green, 
beautiful lawn oceupies the place where once old bones and weeds lay an open offence to the 
good taste of every lover of the beautiful. Now there is an air of refinement not only seen 
in the surroundings, but perceptible in the very odors of this little oasis. Several large 
trees, as the tulip, the maple, and the graceful ash, together with quite a number of graceful 
hemlocks and the Norway spruce, now make the place not only more homelike, but add to 
its intrinsic or merchantable value some twenty per cent over the old regime. I might 














Flowers for the Garden. 


elaborate upon this little patch, and name many other beautiés of plant and flower, that 
occupy this few rods of ‘old carrion,”’ but I have said all I deem necessary to give you a 
hint in the right place, by which you can go and do likewise; and if you will plant flowers 
and trees, set out shrubs, only @ few, I do not ask you to make an elaborate garden, you 
will most kindly appreciate my suggestion, that you have a taste for the beautiful, and you 
are as much bound to use it for good as he whom God has blessed with a five-fold talent. 
Improve the waste places, root out the weeds by the roots, and plant the sweet mignonette 
and allyssum, if nothing more, till in good time a fuller development of the elements of the 
beautiful already possessed by you, will give a grander and far more remunerative satisfaction 
to him who beholds the results, as well as him who is the possessor of the same. 


Flowers for the Garden. 
BY J. T. STEVENS. 
[Read before the Madison (Wis.) Horticultural Society.] 


7. following flowers and bulbs are chosen for their hardiness and easy culture, and 
adaptation to the usual size of city gardens. 

Flowers always show to good advantage when planted in masses in beds cut out of the grass, 
which, of course, must be kept cut close and smooth. The beds should be slightly raised 
towards the centre, and planted with one variety or color, or several colors of good contrast. 

Neatness should be of the first consideration in a flower garden, for nothing looks worse 
than an ill-kept lawn, or broken down and straggling plants. 

The garden should be ready by October, that it may receive the bulbs and roots which 
are to be set in autumn. 

Perennials are of two kinds, bulbous and herbaceous, and are hardy—such as grow in the 
open border, and half hardy—such as will not stand out during the winter. The following 
bulbs are generally early bloomers, and all fine for the garden : 

‘ Hardy.—Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Snow Drop, Crocus, Japan Lilly, Iris, Lilly of the 
alley. 

Half Hardy (for spring planting).—Tube Rose, Gladiolus, Amaryllis, Tigridia. 

The following Perennials, Biennials and Annuals are durable, and most of them can be 
raised from the seed: 

Hardy Perennials.—Columbine, Phlox, Campanula, Garden Heliotrope, Larkspur, Die- 
lytra, Fox Glove, Hollyhock, Everlasting Pea, Lychnis, Peony. 

Half Hardy.—Antirrhinum, June Pink, Forget-me-not, English Violet. 

Climbers and Creepers.— Clematis, Maderia Vine, Money Wort, Sedum. 

Biennials.—Canterbury Bells, Pansy, Sweet William. 

Annuals— Hardy.—Aster, Coriopsis, Candy Tuft, China Pink, Migonnette, Petunia, Phlox 
Drummondii, Gilia, Double Zinnia. 

Half Hardy.—Ageratum, Balsam, Dwarf Convolvulus, Didiseus, Nemophila, Portulacca, 
Salpiglossis, Scabiosa, Stocks. 

Climbers and Creepers—Hardy.—Canary Bird Flower, Morning Glory, Cypress Vine. 

Half Hardy.—Ice Plant, Sweet Pea, Thunbergia. 

There are many others perhaps as desirable. These are well known and especially 
adapted both for beauty and fragrance, and nearly all are excellent for cut flowers, bouquets, 
&e. 

Nor should we forget the class called Everlasting Flowers, for they are not only showy 
in the garden, but if gathered before fully expanded, and dried, make handsome ornaments 
to enliven the dull winter days. The following are the best: 

Acroclinium, Helipterum, Ammobium, Helichrysum, Globe Amaranth. 

Also a small quantity of the Ornamental Grasses, Briza, large and small, and Animated 
Oats being the best. These will be found a pleasant and interesting study, and help pass 
away many an hour otherwise neglected. 

Also, no garden is complete without a bed of Verberas, and one of Geranium, which for 
beauty and fragance are unsurpassed. 
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Fruit Growing at the West. 


Girdling Trees to produce Fruitfulness. 


N R. J. F. JOHNSON, in the April No. of the Horticulturist (pp. 124-5) recommends 
‘‘girdling” trees to make them fruitful. I am not certain that I understand his 
meaning. By ‘ girdling,” I suppose is meant cutting a girdle around the tree, and through 
both the bark and the albumen. This is the definition of the word as given by Webster, 
and the sense in which I think it would commonly be understood. . 
Now I cannot speak from any experience on the point, as ! have never experimented with 
a tree or branch as Mr. J. recommends. But Theorizing would lead me to say that if this 
is what is meant by his language, we had better be cautious about “ girdling”’ any trees 
we should be sorry to lose. I may be in error about it, but should advise any friend of 
mine to “make haste slowly’? in any such experiments. But if by ‘‘girdling,” Mr. J. 
means simply “ringing,” or cutting out a narrow ring of bark alone, without cutting the 
albumen, his plan might prove both safe and efficacious. And yet I should think it some- 
what hazardous, from the danger of cutting too deeply. I think the same good results, 
without any danger of the evil ones, may be secured by using a cord instead of a knife. I 
once had a large and vigorous pear tree that persisted in throwing all its wonderful vigor 
into wood. One day in June, I wound a stout cord as tightly as I could around the trunk, 
and left it there till October, This checked the descent of the sap, just as ringing does, 
so that the diameter of the tree above the cord was fully half an inch greater than below 
it. The next season it gave me about two bushels of pears, and has borne finely ever since. 
READING, Mass. W. H. W. 


Fruit Growing at the West. 


What to Plant. 


ECENTLY I took occasion to say something about “ where to plant ” our orchards in 
the Northwest. Second in importance to the ultimate success is wnat to plant. I 
say “second” in importance is what, and not where. For, given the last in its true prin- 
ciple, and fruit, even tender sorts, are quite certain of a reasonable degree of success. As 
proof of this, I only notice a single instance of a gentleman near this city who raises Eso- 
pus Spitzenbergs, and had very fine specimens of them on exhibition at the winter meeting 
of this State Horticultural Society in February last,—the admiration of all who saw them,— 
and he assured us he counted them a very sure crop. But it was his location, and not 
the variety to which he may and must attribute his success. For of all the many tried 
sorts, probably few have been more thoroughly condemned than this, the Esopus Spitzen- 
berg. Another gentleman present from Dodge county, said, the ““R. I. Greening does 
well with me,” dut “its not the tree, its the locality.” So I might enumerate a few 
cases where locality has had its beneficial results upon the tender sorts, but enough has 
been said to substantiate the position, viz: that what to plant is second to where to plant. 
I shall confine myself to the apple, and in part for the benefit of beginners, and partly for 
those who grow trees for the Northwest; for while the few can grow almost any thing, the 
masses have not these favorite localities to select from, and hence are obliged to depend 
more directly upon the ‘iron clads,” or those which have proved faultless in every location. 
Happily we have a few even of those, which could not get a dissenting vote at the meeting 
of fruit growers, last passed, yet we cannot expect that they will all meet with the same 
degree of success in the hands of all men, locality, aspect and soil. The list of the best 
five, from which there was not a dissenting voice, are, Red Astrachan, Dutchess of Olden- 
burg. Fameuse or Snow, Tallman Sweet and Golden Russet. 
— we have a succession of season from earliest to nearly the latest keepers, and all 
good. 
Red Astrachan, is a Russian sort, which would indicate for it just what it is, very hardy, 


and adapted to the Northwest, where by its productiveness and peculiar beauty it has become 
a favorite. 
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180 Fruit Growing at the West. 

Duchess of Oldenburg, another Russian sort, has probably been more extensively planted 
the last five years than any other in the catalogue, and has always proven one of the har- 
diest in the list, and reports from the extreme North and West have never been else but 
satisfactory. Dr. J. A. Kennicutt called it the ze plus ultra. 

Fameuse or Snow, from Canada, does extremely well in our dry climate. Fruit remark- 
ably handsome ; this added to its pleasant, agreeable flavor, gives it a very commanding 
appearance, and finds a ready sale in market. Tree very vigorous, and uniformly pro- 
ductive. 

Tallman Sweet, is the favorite baking apple of the country, and is the only sweet apple 
which has proved a success. Others are on the list for trial, but this has always been equal 
to the vicissitudes of the climate ; very productive and good. 

Golden Russett, is not as universally admired as some of the others, yet it is hardy and 
thrifty, forming a very handsome orchard tree. Fruit medium; productive, and long 
keeper. 

To these five we may add ten more, as worthy in many respects, but with which there 
have been instances of failure : 

Sops of Wine, hardy, and usually prolific. 

Fall Stripe or Saxten, disseminated under the first name, is now acknowledged to be 
identical with the last name from New York. Hardy; one of the very best nursery trees, 
fine and uniform in the orchard, and remarkably productive. 

St. Lawrence, meets with complaints of its tardiness in bearing, but with age it is all 
right, even much further north. Fruit growers from Minnesota send good reports of its 
success. 


Fall Orange, has a much more limited and enthusiastic reputation than most others, still 
many are its enconiums, and is gaining in favor. 


Cider Plums, very hardy, upright in growth, productive, resembles Smith’s Cider, bu 
yet is quite different. Origin doubtful. 

Perry Russett is quite thrifty and hardy; heavy, full foliage, which hides the fruit, so 
much so as to deceive the orchardist into the belief that it was a shy bearer, but it proves 
more of a ‘fill basket’? than usually expected. 

Willow Twig, i: second to but few sorts, and is planted quite extensively. 

Red Romanite, hardy, very productive ; fruit only valuable when better sorts are scarce ; 
valuable for its hardiness. 

Blue Pearmain, has deceived some of our best fruit men who have planted it cautiously, 
because of the estimation in which it was held at the Kast. Here it is proving one of our 
best, though not as good the past wet season as previous. 

Seek-no-further ( Westfield), ‘with good cultivation it is a good tree and regular bearer ;”’ 
seems well adapted to the light sandy soils of some portions of the State. 

Other sorts still are on the list for trial, and each succeeding year will probably bring 
some of them a step higher in their Pomological existence, while others will be doomed to 
forgetfulness. It must be borne in mind that asa rule we do make much distinction 
between market and amateur fruit. We first seek the fruit for the fruit’s sake. ‘* Any- 
thing” is better than “nothing.” But happily the supply of good fruit of well tried 
and proven sorts, is in the ascendancy, and the time is swiftly passing away when we of the 
Northwest are dependent upon the wild fruits of the country, and even now the supply is 
greater than the demand. QO. 8S. WILLEY. 

Mapison, WIs. 
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Editorial Notes. 


A Beautiful Tree. 


Tne Double Flowering Peach (4mygdalus persica plena), one of the most beautiful of all trees, is still 
far from common in our gardens and pleasure grounds. In early spring, when the blossoms of cher- 
ries, pears, apples and peaches are becoming abundant, one of these crimson flowering varieties of 
the peach throws out its immense clusters of flowers, scattered over the entire branches of the tree, 
and make it resemble a vast bouquet. When the tree is fortunately located near a group of other 
white flowering kinds, the brilliant contrast is superb. The tree is a little straggling, and needs 
careful pruning and management, to make it symmetrical; but even if not well trained, its splendid 
clusters of flowers are worth having under any circumstances. A charming bouquet can be made, by 
selecting a few branches of this variety, and combining them with some twigs of a white flowering 
kind, and placing them in a vase, in an easy natural position. As an ornament for the table or man- 
tle-piece, it is exceedingly showy. We would recommend all lovers of good gardenins to make a 
place for at least one specimen of this tree in their garden or on their lawn. 


The Westchester Black Cap Raspberry. 


A nuMBER of our exchanges have seen fit to criticise and condemn this variety as a humbug, with- 
out knowing anything of its real value, or having seen it, or had even a desire to find out the candid 
truth. When we see a person forming a judgment beforehand, of a fruit, we feel that his opinion 
cannot be reliable ;—and our readers will justify us in saying such writers cannot be considered 
‘* good authorities.’’ 


The facts concerning the Westchester Black Cap are these: We have seen the plant and ate the 
fruit, and compared it with the Doolittle. 

It is a large, well-flavored variety, distinct from the Doolittle, and a little earlier. It is quite pro- 
ductive where grown, and a good variety in every way for family use. It is very far from being a 
humbug, or worthless. 

It is entirely another matter whether the public want any more Black Cap Raspberries. We have 
nothing to say on this point, for the originators of every new fruit must find that out in time. A 
good fruit will always sell; and though it may be a long time in its introduction to the public, yet it 
will sell when it becomes known as a fruit. The Westchester is excellent; its flavor is much supe- 
rior to the Doolittle. We cannot say anything further, for we have not had sufficient time to test it 
thoroughly. Our purpose here is, not to speak specially of its merits, but to suggest to a few of our 


exchanges, before condemning a thing, they had best “be sure” of their facts, go and see for them- 
selves, and then “ go ahead.”’ 


Death of Seth Boyden. 


Tue recent death of Mr. Boyden, at Newark, N. J., removes another valuable horticulturist from 
our list of honor. Mr. Boyden was a simple, plain, unpretending man, fond of gardening, and espe- 
cially enamored with the desire to produce seedling strawberries. During his life he made many 
valuable experiments in fertilization, and produced some seedlings of remarkable excellence. For 
instance: The /griculturist was his; so was the Green Prolific ; Boyden No. 20; and his latest 
and best, the No. 30. His seedlings had two peculiar characteristics: lst, extraordinary product- 
iveness ; 2d, a moderate flavor and soft flesh. 

We doubt whether there is a more productive garden strawberry in cultivation than the Green 
Prolific, or the Agriculturist under favorable circumstances. All his seedlings had a tendency to 
softness, and hence will not rank as market berries. His No. 30 is a very large fruit, good flavor, 
dry skin, and great productiveness, but will not carry far to market. 
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Planting Chestnut Trees. 


Srorrs, Harrison & Co., of Painesville, 0., plant one hundred and fifty bushels of chestnuts yearly, 
for the propagation of young trees for timber-planting purposes. 


The Catawissa Raspberry. 


Tue Fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society speak of the Catawissa as one of 
the most tender and highly flavored on the list, and by proper treatment can be made to yield such a 
bountiful crop in September, when all other small fruits are gone, that it deserves a place in every 
garden. For a fall crop the cane should be cut back nearly to the ground in April, and the late crop 
will be upon the new growth. 


The Mulberry Tree. 


Tue enclosed odd bit of poetry was written by an English author, whose name and date are, 
unknown. The verses were found following a little sketch of Cruikshank’s, dated 1808, showing 
three country squires in frilled shirts and Hessian boots, one of whom is singing beneath a mulberry 
tree, while the audience, glass in hand and pipe in mouth, is listening with rapt attention : 


“ THE MULBERRY TREE. 


‘* The Sweet Brier grows in the merry green wood 
Where the Musk Rose diffuses his perfume so free. 
But the blight often seizes both blossom and bud, 
While the mildew flies over the Mulberry tree. 


“In the nursery reared, like the young tender Vine, 
Mankind of all orders and ev'ry degree, 
First crawl on the ground, then spring up lke the Pine, 
And some branch and bear fruit like the Mulberry tree. 


* To the fair tree of knowledge some twine like a twig, 
While some sappy sprouts with its fruits disagree ; 
For which we from Birch now and then — a sprig, 
Which is not quite so sweet as the Mulberry tree. 


““ The vast tree of life we all eagerly climb, 
And impatiently pant at its hgh top to be ; 
Though nine out of ten are lopp'd off in their prime, 
And they drop like dead leaves from the Mulberry tree. 


‘** Some live by the leaf. and some live by the bough, 
As the song or the dance their vocation may be ; 
And some live and thrive, though we know no more how 
Than the dew that flies over the Mulberry tree. 


“ But like Weeping Willows we hang down the head, 
When poor wither'd Elders we ‘re destin’d to be ; 
And we ’re minded no more than mere logs when we’re dead, 
Or the dew that flies over the Mulberry tree. 


“ Yet like Lignum-vite we hearts of Oak wear, 
Or the Cedar that keeps from the cankerworm free ; 
While the Vine-juice we drain to dissolve ev’ry care, 
Like the dew that flies over the Mulberry tree.” 





A New Tulip Tree. 
A NEw variety, with yellow-edged leaves (Liriodendron Tulipiferum Poliis Luteo Marginatis), has 
appeared in England. M. Van Houtte describes it as a valuable acquisition, the leaves being all mar- 
gined with yellow in a very even and regular manner. 





Beets as Ornamental Plants. 


Wnuy have we overlooked the opportunity for making experiments with Beets for decorative pur- 
poses? We think there is an interesting field for observation on this point, and believe it fully as 
worthy of attention as the Coleus. 

Our readers are aware of the brilliant colorings of the leaves of Beets, and particularly effective, 
when grown in long rows reaching the entire length of the field. When the rays of the sun strike 
them at a favorable angle, the beholder observes a brilliant purple coloring to the leaves, which is 
sometimes unexpectedly ornamental. 

English gardeners have found in this new subject an opportunity for experiments, and are improv- 
ing it very rapidly. A correspondent of the Journal of Horticulture says : 

**T am inclined to think that where Coleus will not bed out, Beet stands first among red-leaved 
plants. As it is becoming fashionable, we may very soon look for great improvements in color; I 
dare say that three years hence we shall be in possession of varieties with leaves even brighter than 
the young and central ones of Draceena purpurea. On April 24th, 1869, I sowed a packet of Royal 
Osborne Beet, and placed the box in which it was sown on the top of adung-heap. It came up freely. 
When large enough to handle, I pricked the plants off into pots, placing about six in a 4-inch pot. 
Early in June I put them in the ribbons and beds; they grew rapidly, and were the admiration of 
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all who saw them, In color—crimson purple—in form, and in power of resisting both sun and rain, 
Royal Osborne Beet is all that can be wished for. Iresine planted close to it had to hide its dimin- 
ished head. You might see your face in the gloss of the leaves. One bed was planted thus—the 
centre of Cineraria maritima, then a double row of Beet, a double row of Flower of Spring Pelargo- 
nium, and an outer ring of Iresine. Everybody who saw it thought it beautiful. 

‘One great merit Beet has, is its durability. Coleus, Iresine, Orach, Perilla, vanish—disappear ; 
but Beet holds on till you want your ground for bulbs. When I took my plants up, October 18th, 
they were as bright as ever. I stored them in sand, and I shall plant them out again in the 
beginning of April, and expect them to make a beautiful edging to beds of Tulips. They are now 
sending up a number of lovely magenta-colored leaves at the crown, and would, I am sure, be beau- 
tiful for silver vases on a dinner-table, with any one who had stove heat in which to force them for 
the purpose. Thereis, I know, a prejudice against the Beet, on account of its being edible. <A great 
gardener, not far from this, is very loud in his condemnation of it. He says that if we have to go to 


the s. lad bowl for our flower garden, it is time to shut up altogether. I do not agree with him. If 
a thing is beautiful, its being useful also, is no demerit in my eyes.’’ 


Tilton’s Journal of Horticulture. 

Tue editor of the above journal is referred to our February No., 1870, p. 52, for enumeration of 
fruits of America, in Downing’s last edition. The remarks of a correspondent, p. 93, March No., are 
not quite correct 

The same editor is referred to recent articles in Western Farmer, Michigan Farmer, Prairie Far- 
mer, and Western Rural, where the Flemish Beauty Pear, in the North Western States, has been 
even more successful than the Bartlett. In Iowa, Mr. Suel Foster recommends it to the extent of 


1-10th of all Pear lists. In the East it is often subject to blight, but is, after all, a very popular pear 
in the market. 


Lennig’s White Strawberry 
_ Is the highest flavored variety we have yet tried. The fruit is not large, being only of medium size, 
light creamy color, slightly tinged with crimson, ends flattened, flavor exquisite, being very aromatic 


and highly perfumed. Plant is a good grower and fairly productive, very fine for amateur culture, 
but of no value for market. 


Growing Asparagus from Seed. 
Sow the seed very thin. Allow the first year not less than two inches between the plants, and six 
nches would be better for the strong-growing kinds. Transplant when one year old, to the market 
garden. The more room an asparagus plant is allowed, the stronger and more productive will be its 


crown. Cramping plants by too close planting restrains production and prevents large crops. Three 
feet is better than two, and some advocate four feet each way. 


Profits of Strawberry Culture. 

WE gave an instance, last fall, of a fine crop near Boston, where the owner realized over $2,500 
from an acre of ground. This incident has been eclipsed by another near Philadelphia, where a 
grower marketed 9,000 quarts from an acre, and realized $3,600 cash. We believe there is no other 
instance on record, of greater profits from a whole acre than this. Colman’s Rural World gives an 
instance of a plantation of thirteen acres, put out in the spring of 1864. His sales for three years 
were as follows: , 

1865. Fruit sold, 430 busheis, value, net ... itdecscescedeessen “Gee 
EDOR. PUM GUNG 6.0ksihksdedesccdwecnsc  cuschdessatessinseeieues 2,500 
©  Peelt cold, S00 Deshels, Vals, Bthscecsc cccceccccctseeccs cece, Re 


Total wccccccccccecs coccccccccccccccce O11,000 


He cultivates a bed only two years, then plows up and renews again—and is careful to keep out 
the weeds. 


A White Grape. 

We would remind grape growers for profit, that at present there is more money in a good white 
variety for market, than a black or amber one. The quality of the white grape is not so much 
demanded by the buyers as its color. If the color is only white, and quality not inferior to the Con- 
cord, it will sell in New York steadily at twenty cents per pound, and the demand will increase faster 
than the supply. What have our Western growers to say about the quality, color and productive- 
ness of the Martha ? 

Prospects for Fruit. 


Tue blossoming season is upon us as we write, and yet ripe strawberries have already come to us 
from Virginia. It looks a little strange while our trees here are just putting out their leaves and 
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buds, we can enjoy such extra seasonable dishes as Asparagus, Radishes, Rhubarb, Lettuce, Straw- 
berries, &c. The prospects for a fruit crop in the Eastern and Middle States are excellent. The 
Strawberry crop will be abundant, say 50 per cent above last year. Peaches in Delaware, double 
last year. The trees are full to overflowing with bloom. Pears a very fine crop, in some localities 
very full, but the average will be excellent. The Apple crop promises good. We have to accept 
such promises from the apple tree, for we do not often find them fulfilled. 

Everything points thus far to good crops of everything, and if the season holds good, we hope to 
see those sections of our country that have failed for the past two — in their fruit crop, 
able to make amends for past losses. We understand the pear trees of Illinois and Indiana are 
severely injured by a late frost. Likewise the fruit trees of the South have been checked in the 
same manner. 

Yield of the Concord per acre. 


B. L. Krnessury stated lately at the Alton Horticultural Society, that his vineyards of the 
Concord yielded two tons per acre, and after deducting expenses the profits were four cents per 
pound, or $160 per acre. 


A New Work on Landscape Gardening. 


A new volume is now being prepared and will soon be issued from one of the largest publishing 
houses of this city, devoted to landscape and ornamental gardening, designs of cottages, plans for 
laying out grounds of a few lots to five acres, with illustrations and descriptions of beautiful trees, 
shrubs, &c., which we would here say, in candor, is far beyond anything yet published in this 
country. The work will consist of two volumes, six hundred pages and two hundred and fifty 
exquisite engravings—and has cost many thousand dollars as well as years of time in preparation. 
We believe the author commenced ten years since to collect materials for it, and most admirably has 
the work been performed. We are not at liberty yet to disclose either the authors name, or the title 
of the volume, which will be done when really issued. But as a book of Rural rt, it will rank in 
many respects even beyond Downing’s Landscape Gardening, excellent as that is. It is intended to 
suit those residents in the suburbs of cities, who desire plans or advice in the purchase and improve- 
ment of small grounds or less than five acres. We know such a work has long been wanted, and we 
predict, it will become at once immensely popular. We speak this much from advance sheets that 
have been shown us, and will refer to it again in a subsequent issue. 


A Cool Surface for Fruit Trees and Vines. 

By all means : and as we have said before it is best done by mulching. 

If a grower will take two rows of pear trees, and mulch one and not the other, he will find in 
fruiting time, the mulched row has both larger fruit, handsomer skins, and the leaves and branches 
are both healthy and vigorous. In the other row, the soil is heated by the rays of the sun, warmth 
is stronger than the moisture necessary to supply the growing needs of the roots, and the tree is 
scorched or withered. Nature is our best guide—observe all trees in all places, a natural layer of 
leaves gathers gradually on the ground and protects the root against the hot suns of summer and the 
heavy frosts of winter. 

The successful maturing of fruit comes only from a steady supply of moisture, shade invites 
moisture, and mulch gives shade. Is this then merely atheory? If your soil is too rich (as for 
instance very many soils are in the West,) and your tree is disposed to grow too rank or to make a 
second growth in the fall, restrain it, hegitate not to use grass even in the cultivation of your 
orchards, as well as judicious pruning, but when fruiting time comes the cool surface under which 
the roots of your fruit trees-ramble, will do more for the success of the crop, than all things else put 


together ; mulch friends, keep mulching, change every spring and fall and cultivate a little, but never 
omit the mulch in time of fruiting. 


A New Cherry. 


Dr. 8. M. Siang, of Elgin, Illinois, says, that a new sweet cherry exists near that town, grafted 
on the Morello stock, and has been fruited for the past ten years. The owner says they are as produc- 
tive as the Early Richmond, and two weeks earlier. 


Pears. 

Tue Editor of Zhe Germantown Telegraph thinks that the Vicar of Winkfield, Louise Bonné de 
Jersey, and Duchesse de Angoul'me, are not advisable for general cultivation. He says: “ They 
may do in some localities, we know, but in many locations they are entirely worthless. If we were 
to plant out an orchard of one hundred trees, they should be divided about as follows; 10 summer 
Julienne, 10 Manning’s Elizabeth, 20 Bartlett, 10 Bell Lucrative, 10 St. Michael d’ Archange, 20 Beurré 
Anjou, 20 Lawrence.” 

The orchard of Major Freas must be a peculiar one, for we have never before heard such grumbling 
against three such good “orthodox”? varieties. On our farm at Dover, Del., (a little South of Ger- 
mantown Pa.,) we are putting all our Dwarfs into Duchesse de Angouléme, and Louise Bonné, 
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while we are sufficiently well satisfied with the Vicar, as a standard, to think of putting out even 
more largely than ever. Mr. Quinn has had experience on his farm at Newark, N. J., with all the 
above, and the Duchesse is to-day his first choice for Dwarfs, while he firmly believes that there is 
more money in the Vicar as a cooking pear, than any other variety that can be named. In Delaware 
the Louise Bonné is exceedingly healthy and productive, also in Western N.Y. We would prefer a 
list as follows for general cultivation, rather than the one the Germantown Telegraph lays down: 

Dwarfs, 50 trees: 30 Duchesse, 20 Louise Bonné. Standards, 100 trees: 25 Bartlett, 20 Duchesse 
de Angoul. me, 20 Lawrence, 10 Beurré Bosc, 5 Belle Lucrative, 10 Seckel, 10 Howell. Every one of 
these trees are healthy vigorous growers, succeed well over a large range of territory and in great 
varieties of soil, and all except the Belle Lucrative are fine market varieties. This last we must 
put in every list. Its beautiful spicy aromatic flavor makes it rank almost even with the Seckel. 
The fruit is large, too, very large, its only fault being a slightly dull color. 








Hardy Apples for the North West. 


Jno. W. Robson, of Galen, IIl., gives a list of the 12 best varieties of apples best suited to the needs 
of the North West. 





SUMMER APPLES. 
Tetofsky, Red Astrachan, Duchesse of Oldenburg. 


FALL APPLES. 
Soulard apple, Maiden’s Blush, Fameuse. 


EARLY WINTER. 
Fulton, Jonathan, Wine Sap. 
LATE WINTER. _ 
Dominie, Limber Twig, Willow. 
THE EWALT APPLE : 

is a new variety, originating on the farm of Mr. Ewalt, near Bedford Pa., fruit large, one-half of 
side being of a brilliant crimson color, and the other bright yellow; flesh tender and of a sub acid 
flavor; fruits every year, is a very prolific bearer, and fruit has good keeping qualities. 


Pears for Pennsylrania,. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Practical Farmer, a practical pear grower near Darby, Pa., after an 
experience of eight years, recommends this list of pears. 

** Julienne, ripe in August ; yellow, medium size, 2d quality, very handsome, great bearer. 

** Bartlett, ripe in September; yellow, very large, great bearer, quality well known. 

** Beurré Giffard, ripe in September ; yellow, with red cheek, medium size, early bearer, excellent, 
beautiful. 

** Seckel, rather small, great bearer, excellent, well known. 

** Howell, large yellow, very handsome, 2d quality, great bearer, ripe in October. 

** Beurré d’Anjou, large, handsome, excellent, good bearer, ripe in November. 

** Lawrence, medium size, yellow, handsome, excellent ; best late fall and winter pear.” 

On quince stock the best with me are, 

** Duchesse d’ Angoul.me, well known; ripe from October to December. 

‘*Fondante d’Automne, excellent, great bearer, ripe from September to October. 

“Vicar of Winktield, yellow, fine, great bearer; ripe from November to January. 

** Lawrence, one of the best on quince stock 

** Unknown variety on year stock: Large yellow, great bearer, excellent; ripening in November ; 
very fine,—obtained from the late Jas. D. Futon, without name. 


“Washington, slow grower, rather small fruit, but one of the most beautiful as well as one of the 
most delicious of pears.” 
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New Vegetables. 

HUNDRED-FOLD Pea, or the Cook’s Favorite. This was raised by Messrs. Carter & Co., the eminent 
seedsmen of London, England. The Gardener’s Chronicle, of Aug. 2Ist, 1869, says of it: ‘The 
most promising variety in this lot appeared to be one called Hundred-fold or the Cook’s Favorite, 
which was obtained from Laxton’s Prolific and Ne Plus Ultra; height, four feet; a late prolific 
variety—about fourteen days later than Supreme with remarkably fine pods, which are slightly 
curved, and of the fine deep color of Ne Plus Ultra, with a very fine bloom. The peas, when boiled, 
are said to be of a fine dark green color. The seed is of a distinct pale olive green. This is a sort 
that is likely to become popular both for marketing and garden use.” 

Laxton’s Alpha Pea—* This is a blue, wrinkled Marrow Pea, extra early, with large curved, 
handsome pods, and the flavor remarkably fine —It has been grown and tested at Chiswick for two 
Seasons in succession, and has proved in all respects a decided acquisition.” 

New Egyptian Blood Turnip Beet.—‘‘ Small, very smooth and handsome shaped dark beet, of 
excellent quality for the table.” 
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French Yard Long Beans.—“ Entirely distinct from the Asparagus or Yard Long Beans, one of 
the very best pole beans in cultivation.’ 


Marshall’s New Yellow Pole Beans.—* Very delicate and good flavored.” 

Blue Podded Runner Beans.—‘ This valuable variety, introduced last year, produces purple flowers 
and purple pods, very ornamental, and also one of the best table varieties.” 

New Valparaiso Musk Melon.—A new dark green and very large melon of excellent quality. 

— Chili Squash.—* Very large and interesting kind; grows to a weight of over 200 lbs. 
eac > 


Crosby’s Early Sweet Corn.—Said to be the best early sugar corn now in cultivation. 

King of the Early Potatoes—Is one of Breese’s seedlings, the raiser cf the Early Rose and other 
fine varieties, claimed to be a week earlier than the Early Rose. 

Currant Tomato.—The most ornamental of all the sorts. It is a veritable tomato, with long 
racemes of fruit of a bright red color, and not larger than the Cherry Currant. Very interesting 
and ornamental. 

Most of the above foreign varieties have been introduced into this country by J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


The Isracltla Grape 


has grown with us very finely, and proves to be a good early productive black grape; flavor sweet 


but not vigorous, bunches are large and beautiful, berries compact and have a very tine bloom. We 
esteem it a good variety for market. 


Iona Grape 
is a very fine flavored variety, but in nearly all vineyards we have visited, does not ripen well. Mr. 
Idell, our largest grape commission merchant in New York, says, that it is the poorest variety now on 


the list of standard light colored grapes, because in the majority of instances the fruit has not 


ripened perfectly, and drops from the bunch before it is ripe. Two seasons ago it sold well, last 
season it did not equal the Concord. 


It needs a long season to grow in, and north of New York, 
growers for market had best plant it sparingly. 


The Villa Gardener. 

Tue first number of this new English horticultural periodical is laid on our table by the publish- 
ers, Messrs. Simpkins, Marshall & Co. It contains 56 pages, devoted to gardening for cottagers, 
both out-doors, in the green-house, the parlor and conservatory. Illustrations of garden architec- 
ture, descriptions of new and rare plants, novelties in garden implements, etc., embellished with 36 
engravings. It is published at the very low price of siz-pence (gold) per month, or equivalent to our 
$1.50 (gold) per annum. It is well patronized by horticultural advertisers, and has a pleasant suc- 
cessful look about it. It is a striking commentary upon the zeal of our American horticulturists, 
that it would be impossible to support such a journal here either at that price or any other. 


The Strawberry Book. 
BY J. M. MERRICK, JR. 

Tue principal value of Mr. Merrick’s book is its list of varieties of strawberries, numbering about 
850. In this respect it is the most valuable compilation and reference book thus far produced in this 
country. We learn from it that the President Wilder Strawberry is ‘very closely allied in its 
characteristics to the La Constante, and is fond of good feeding.’’? From this confession of judgment 
we can draw the conclusion that there are the same chances of failure against it in other parts of the 
country that there are against the La Constante. As this last has never been successful to any 
extent beyond the latitude of Boston, we fear for the success of the new strawberry. 


Ornamental Iron Work. 

WE are pleased to refer our readers to the announcemant of The Composite Iron Works Co., of 
this city, a consolidation within a short time of the two houses of Messrs. Chase & Co., and Hutch- 
inson & Co. The designs of ornamental iron work for lawns, gardens and villa grounds, are very 
tasteful, and many of them exceedingly exquisite. ‘The new illustrated catalogue contains many 
pleasing illustrations, and from personal acquaintance with the character of the house, we can cor- 


dially recommend them to the attention of our readers, and advise all to send for specimens of their 
new designs. 


d’Illustration Horticole. 
WE have received the first number of the seventeenth volume of this French illustrated horticul- 
tural periodical. It is superbly illustrated with four colored plates, in the finest style of the art, 


illustrative of the Aristolochia Duchartrei, Cirsus Lindeni, Omedium Phalaenopsis, and Ficus Deal- 
bata, together with 24 pages of text. Published at Ghent, Belgium. 


What Grapes to Plant for Market. 


In clay soil try the Delaware, Rebecca, Eumelan and Israella. Always plant the Concord for the 
first year or two, and afterward the more delicate varieties. For a white grape, the new kinds, 
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Martha and Croton are very desirable. The last is a new seedling of Dr. Underhill’s, of remarka- 
ble size and luxuriance of growth. It has great promise of excellence. 


Rhubarb 


Cannot be grown unless the ground is very rich. We sometimes think it costs too much, and 
the cost of the manure does not give profit enough in the yield of the stalks. It is useless to attempt 
its cultivation on land already poor, and then attempt to manure up to the highest point. The soil 
must already be in good condition. We observe a good article in the Western Rural on the subject, 
and quote entire : 

‘* Great improvements have been effected in the size and quality of rhubarb during the last thirty 
years. The first remarkable one was made by Mr. Myatt, of Deptford, England, and wherever 
rhubarb is cultivated for culinary purposes, ‘“ Myatt’s Victoria’? is known and highly esteemed, 
being of immense size, good flavor, and great productiveness. It has some imperfections, such as a 
thick skin, a superabundance of acid, and it is somewhat later than other varieties. 

“Mr. Charles Downing, of Newburg, originated a variety called ‘ Downing’s Colossal,’ which is 
an improvement on the Victoria, being fully equal to that variety in size, less acid, and possessing a 
superior flavor. Mr. Myatt succeeded in producinga variety which surpasses both the Victoria and the 
Colossal. This he named the ‘Linnzus,’ which is now very much cultivated by market gardeners, 
and all persons who require a heavy crop combined with an excellent quality of vegetable. The skin 
of the Linnzeus is so thin that it is unnecessary to remove it in cooking, and this in itself is an im- 
portant advantage. 

‘Great damage is sometimes done to the roots of rhubarb by the careless manner in which the 
stalks are pulled for market or domestic use. In taking off a stalk roughly, a considerable part of 
the crown is sometimes fractured, or removed altogether. A careful person should always be 
employed to gather rhubarb, as by a little dexterity in moving the leaf from side to side, and pulling 
gradually, it will come away without injuring the crown. It is a very injurious practice to continue 
pulling off the leaves as fast as they appear, for by so doing the roots are prevented from extending 
and laying up a store of ingredients for the future season. A sufficient number of plants should be 
provided to admit of letting some of them have rest while others are being used. If this is not done, 
strong, healthy plants cannot be grown. 

“In young orchards which have been properly deepened and manured for the reception of fruit 
trees, rhubarb may be grown for several years without-any damage to the trees. The large leaves 
keep the ground cvol, and prevent the growth of grass and troublesome weeds, and shade the lower 
part of the trunks and the roots of the trees from the rays of the sun. The annual mulch of manure 
which is applied to the rhubarb in the fall, is of considerable protection to the roots of the trees dur- 
ing winter, and they get a share of its enriching ingredients when vegetation commences in spring. 
The buds or crowns of the rhubarb are protected in winter by the fallen foliage of the fruit trees, 
which is much better adapted for covering them than barn-yard dung or compost, as heavy manure 
of any kind placed immediately over the buds is apt to scald them.” 


The Judas Tree. 


Tue Judas tree is not half so extensively planted as it deserves to be. There are two varieties, 
viz: the Canada and common Judas tree, Cercis Siliquastrum; they were both growing in one of 
the shrubberies near the mansion at Perdiswell Hall, Worcester, eleven years since ; but the common 
one is by far the most beautiful of the two, and is called by the Spaniards the Tree of Love. 
From this variety Sir Offley Wakeman used to have the flowers picked for flavoring his salads, 
although I believe they are both equally good for the purpose. This tree differs in the height it 
attains in different parts. In some they will form fine ‘rees, as stated by your correspondent, whilst 
in others they will not attain more than from twelve to fourteen feet, sending forth young branches 
irregularly from the very bottom. The stem of the tree is of a dark grayish color, and the branches, 
which are few and irregular, have a purplish cast. The leaves are smooth, of a pleasing green on 
the upper surface, hoary underneath, and grow alternately on long foot-stalks. The flowers are of a 
fine purple or puce color; they come out early in the spring, in clusters, from the old wood, growing 
upon short foot-stalks. They exhibit their flowers in clusters in different colors early in the spring, 
before the leaves are grown to such a size as to hide them, and are also noteworthy from the differ- 
ence of the upper and lower surface of the leaves—the one being of a fine green, the other of a hoary 
cast; so that on the same tree, even in this respect, there is shown variety, as may be seen when 
the varying direction of the winds causes the upper and lower surfaces to be alternately displayed. 
The wood is stated to be of great value, for it polishes exceedingly well, and is admirably veined with 
black and green. I believe there are two or three varieties of this species (the common one), for I 


once remember seeing a white variety and a flesh-colored one-—Edward Bennett, in Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. 


English Opinion of our Pomological Society. 
Tue report of the twelfth session, 1869, of this enterprizing Society, held in September last at 
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Philadelphia, under the presidency of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachusetts, is now before 
us, and we are pleased to learn from it the deep and increasing interest taken in the raising and cul- 
tivation of all kinds of fruits. Everything would appear to be done on a gigantic scale in America, 
hundreds of new varieties of fruits, native and foreign, being yearly submitted for the opinion of the 
committee of this Society, and we feel bound to say that they appear all to be dealt with in a very 
careful and candid manner, and none but those well proven to be meritorious are admitted to the 
catalogue of fruits, which is indeed a model one, considering the great expanse of territory for which 
the different varieties are recommended. 

In the raising of new hybrid grapes our cousins are doing much, and making some decided ad- 
vances. The native American Grape being of a much hardier and more robust constitution, is not 
nearly so liable to suffer from mildew as the European varieties, which, however, have the finest 
fruit. The object is to have the good fruit of the one with the constitution of the other; and this, 
which seems about to be realized, will be one of the greatest acquisitions.—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


The Lombardy Poplar as a Screen to Orchards. 


A Cawapa horticulturist has been experimenting with various trees as wind-breaks to his 
orchards, and has found the Lombardy Poplar peculiarly useful. The Editor of the Canada Farmer 
adds : 

“* He planted cuttings of the Lombardy Poplar some six years ago, only fifteen inches apart in the row, 
These trees are now twenty feet high, and form a complete hedge. The mistake which the planter 
made was in trusting to the cuttings, as some failed and all did not grow alike, consequently there 
were uneven places that are eyesores. Again, he planted the wind-break only fifteen feet from the 
trees in the orchard, when he should have placed them at least twenty-five feet distant. He recom- 
mends that the trees should be started from cuttings in nursery rows, and when two years old trans- 
planted to the place where they are to remain permanently, cutting back those that prove the most 
vigorous growers. In from five to six years these trees grow so thick that ‘they will turn anything, 
from a pig four months old to the wildest bull.” The Lombardy Poplar has peculiar advantages for 
this kind of work, being such a quick, upright grower, that its stems are a strong support, by being 
placed so close together that they soon form a fence as well as a wind-break ; and the person who 
uses this tree gets the shelter his orchard needs more than from any other. We have seen them 
used for the purposes in two or three places in this State, intermingled with other trees and forming 
a background to rows of Norway spruce and white cedars, which made the wind-break both orna- 
mental and useful. The cuttings of the Lombardy Poplar take root very easily in any damp or 
moist soil, and may be set at any time after the frost is out of the ground. It is not a tree that is a 
favorite with all persons, and it has some disadvantages, among which, the room which its roots 
occupy, and its habit of suckering are not the least.’’ 





Deep Culture for Cherry Trees. 


Dr. Hutt, in the course of his experience has found that in his climate cherry trees on shallow 
soil are sure to fail and die, while those in deeply trenched land live and produce satisfactory results : 

“At the end of the ninth year, out of our original plantation, there only remained, sound, two 
Napoleon Bigarreaus. Onz2 of these stood directly over a large stump, which had been sunk about 
two feet below the surface by digging under it. The other stood near and about midway between 
two other stumps, which were also sunk as we have described. The depth of the excavations made 
in sinking these stumps could not have been much less than six feet. These trees, now twenty-four years 
planted, are still perfectly sound, or were the last time we saw them, which was about two years 
since. For some years past each of these trees has been capable of bearing an annual crop of about 
eight bushels of cherries. Taking a hint from the apparent good effects produced by the deep pre- 
paration of the soil on the two trees mentioned, when we prepared ground for a subsequent planta- 
tion we stirred the soil to the depth of near four feet. 

** All the trees of this last planting, made thirteen years ago, are now entirely sound; while, so 
far as known, the remainder of the eight thousand from which they were selected, are long since 
dead, or the bark on the trunks has been so ruptured as to render them worthless. We should, per- 
haps, except a few trees which were so planted as to receive protection from buildings. 

‘The reader is, doubtless, ready to ask why should trees standing in ground deeply trenched, 
retain their vigor, while those in ground not so prepared are lost in the way we have stated. 

«This will be best understood when we say that here the cherry tree perfects its terminal buds on 
its latest growing branches in May, or by the first days in June. From this time until growth is 
prevented by frost, which latter period usually occurs about November Ist, there is a period of five 
months in which the leaves must retain their vitality, or be cast off. Should the leaves remain active 
during this long interval of summer heats and drouths, so common in our climate, then the trees 
enter upon the period of their winter rest in a condition not to be injured by any degree of cold likely 
to occur. When, as is often the case, prolonged and excessive heat and droughts prevail in the early 
summer months, maturing the leaves and causing them to fall from a part or all of the branches, 
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then, should the ground become saturated with rains, the trees could not long remain inactive. The 
materials stored for the nourishment of the leaf and fruit buds the following spring are put in motion, 
and new growth in the defoliated parts of the tree takes place. But if such a tree had stood in 
ground deeply trenched, as did the Napoleon Begarreau which has been mentioned, the heat and 
drouth might not have caused defoliation, nor could a second growth have occurred.” 


Transplanting at Night, 


Joun H. Kurppart, Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, writes to Hearth and 
Home in favor of transplanting plants at night. He says the plants he transplants at night live and 
grow as a rule, seldom wilting or withering, while almost all of those transplanted in sunlight wither, 
and many of them die. As an illustration, he says he transplanted 1,000 strawberry plants at night ; 
their growth was apparently uninterrupted. 


Notes from Our Contributors. 


What my Neighbors say about Peaches. 


PremisinG that this is actual talk and not imagination, Mr. W had grown peaches many years 
on his present farm, making them something of a speciality. His peach orchard is on a ridge over- 
looking the lake, with timber land in the rear, forming a wind-break toward the south-west, from 
which quarter our most severe winds blow. The soil was a deep drift formation of seemingly a sand 
formation, but there was not grit enough in it to polish tools; at the same time light and easily 
worked. He grew his own trees, and in the fall placed the pits in beds dug out about three inches 
deep—first a layer of pits, and then of coarse gravely earth, until the bed was full, and covering 
lightly with earth. In the spring, those that started early (the pits were not cracked) were selected, 
and only those for the nursery row, the remainder being thrown away as useless. When in the 
nursery, the young plants were kept thoroughly cultivated and clean; special attention being paid to 
induce a vigorous thrifty growth. 

At the budding season (and he preferred to bud as late as the bark would run, rather than earlier) 
the poorest were thrown out. The second season the stem was cut back to within four or five inches 
of the bud, and when the bud-shoot started, the other shoots that would start were broken off one 
by one, until the bud-shoot was strong enough to stand the whole force of the sap. Sometimes it 
was necessary to stake this shoot to keep it from being broken by the wind. Clean and thorough 
culture was kept up during this season. In the spring (and no other time was proper for setting a 
peach orchard) the trees were transplanted, the ground being thoroughly prepared over its entire sur- 
face. In transplanting, the branches were cut from the stem to a height of about three feet, and the 
stem cut but slightly, as he considered it injurious to cut the stem of trees, as many advocate. In 
the orchard, the trees were cultivated with all the care bestowed upon a crop of corn, the horse- 
implements doing what they could, and hoeing around the trees at least twice during the season. 

He had made very many experiments, some of them of value, and others a damage; at one time 
investing to some extent in gas lime, and finding that although sure to drive away grubs from the 
roots of the tree, was equally sure to kill the tree itself. Coal tar he found a valuable agent if 
rightly applied. At first he used large quantities around the collar of the tree, drawing. up earth 
against it; this formed a band like iron, having the effect of almost girdling the trees. He now 
applies it with a swab, in small patches on different sides of the tree, and finds that it will prevent 
the moth from laying her eggs, and also drive away the grub when once at work. 

Lime and ashes, applied at the collar of the tree, would have a like effect, only not so lasting, 
requiring to be renewed sometimes twice during the season. This application, however, was of 
benefit, as adding to the fertility of the soil. 

One of the greatest difficulties in growing peaches was from their dropping their fruit when about 
the size of small hickory nuts. He had found that the best remedy for this was to remove the 
earth from the collar of the tree, forming a basin, and pouring thereon from one to two gallons of 
boiling water. Warm water will not answer the purpose; it must be boiling when applied. The 
effect is to immediately revive the tree, darken the green of the foliage, prevent the leaves from curl- 
ing, and fasten the peaches to the tree. Lime would have, in a measure, the same effect. He did his 
pruning in August, cutting back the ends of the limbs so as to bring the fruit nearer the body of the 
tree, allowing three or four peaches toa branch or shoot; also would avoid crotches in pruning, 
thinking the tree very liable to split without them, and more so with them. 

A few varieties would be his dake for market, rather than many; and first he would plant from 
one-half to two-thirds of Early Crawford. His crop, the present season, was between 2,000 and 
3,000 bushels of market fruit. 

Dr. K—— agreed with Mr. W—— as to the advantage of growing very vigorous trees for one’s 
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own planting, and of cultivating thoroughly in the orchard. A light dry soil was the best ; but that 
the soil should be dry was indispensable. The peach tree he had found to be extremely sensitive to 
absorption. Many years ago, when residing in the city, a favorite tree suddenly failed, and investi- 
gating to find a cause, he found that a neighbor had placed a leaky barrel containing brine on the 
opposite side of a fence near; this brine had saturated the earth and been absorbed by the tree to 
such an extent that the twigs at the top of the tree had a strong salty taste. This power of absorp- 
tion, he thought, was the reason why so many failed in the use of coal tar. It should be applied in 
the early spring, and may be used then almost with impunity; while, if applied later, in May or 
June, it is liable to be absorbed and poison the tree. 

The yellows and the curl he considered as distinct diseases, although he had never seen what he 
supposed was the yellows. The origin of these diseases had been by many attributed to the sting of 
an insect. Dr. Harris thought it the Aphis; but he thought different—the Aphis being a result 
rather than a cause. 

When young, living in Wallingford, Connecticut, peaches were plenty—fine large rareripes—so 
plenty that even the hogs were fed on them until surfeited. This continued until 1812, the year that 
pear blight appeared, when the peaches failed also. Thinking that like causes produce like effects, 
and there being no material change in the climate or surroundings, he was led to look for some other 
cause, and had to come to the conclusion that the curl and yellows were of a fungoid character, the 
fungus being taken in by the leaves, and they curling and not performing their duties sufficiently, 
caused the fruit to drop. The hot water or lime was also absorbed, and if applied before the curl, 
was a preventive; and, if afterwards, an antidote to the poisonous seeds of the fungi. He had great 
faith in the application of hot water. 

In reply to the statement of Mr. L——, he said that the sporules or seeds of fungus were carried 
in the moisture of the air, and his tree that the leaves curled, where not protected by the eaves of the 
house, would indicate that the sporules, descending with the dew, had affected that part exposed, but 
had not reached that portion sheltered. 

Captain S—— was not successful in growing peaches, and after several years failure from frost and 
other causes, had discontinued experiment. He, however, believed in the use of coal tar, lime and 
boiling water, having known of many instances of their successful application year after year. 

Mr. M—— had a theory different from others. He thought that the cold north-east storms we 
have sometimes in May, had much to do with the curl. At this particular time the leaves are unfold- 
ing, and are of a peculiarly delicate nature. The wood of the tree is also softer than that of many 
other kinds. The influence of these cold storms was to injure these delicate leaves to an extent that 
they did not recover before the drouth of June caused them to curl and drop from the tree. The 
tree so affected will drop its fruit, but will finally recover and live; if, however, as he has seen, they 
are attacked several years in succession, they die. 

He has seen the yellows, but has never suffered much from it. The symptoms are, that the foliage 
becomes sickly, the growth weak, many spindling shoots rather than healthy stocky ones, the fruit 
ripens prematurely from two to six weeks before its time, and finally the tree dies. He thinks the 
most fatal thing to be the borer, and that very many trees that people think die of the yellows, are 
simply bored to death. He has noticed the Aphis on the diseased leaves of peach trees, but never on 
the well ones. 

In setting out an orchard, he would be more particular about the way the trees had been cared for 
than the season of the year, as he had known many instances where orchards were set in the fall 
with good success, and in the spring with like success ; and himself had planted in June, when in 
full leaf, with hardly a failure. But the best plan he thought to be to dig up the trees in the fall, 
and heel in, covering tops and all, as you would a heap of potatoes; in the spring, uncover and set 
out, cutting back severely. He believed in cutting back as the tree grew older, and would trim 
according to the variety ; some kinds splitting much worse than others. He had protected from the 
eggs of the moth by raising a small mound of clay around each tree. Lime and ashes, applied at the 
collar of the tree, were also a good application, and he had known of diseased orchards that had been 
restored by their use. Coal tar he thought safer if applied to the collar of the tree, and vovered with 
earth, than if left exposed to the action of the sun. 

All agreed as to the profit ot setting only thrifty trees in a dry soil, and cultivating them well. 

Hersert E. Brooks. 
































































































































Raspberry and Currant Worm, 


I sek in the March number of the HorticuLturistT an enquiry by W. H. W.., page 79, in regard 
to the Raspberry as a preventive to the ravages of the Currant Worm. I have cultivated the Rasp- 
berry and Currant for the last twenty years, and it so happened that I have had them mixed, more 
or less, but have lost all my Currants by the worms, until the last three years. I have discovered a 
sure preventive, and I will give it to you, and if you feel disposed you can publish it for the benefit 
of your numerous readers. Three years ago this spring I had six hundred roots of a very choice 
seedling black Currant (and by the way it is a very choice acquisition), which I desired to set, and 
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also a quantity of the common red and large grape Currants. I set them in alternate hills with the 
black Currant seedlings—not with any view of a preventive for the worms, but fancy; but the result 
has been that I have not had a worm upon my red currants, set alternate with the black, for the last 
three years; whilst on other portions of my garden they have been utterly destroyed by the ravages 
of the little pests, the Currant Worm. The peculiar odor of the leaf of the black Currant seems to 
be disagreeable to the entire insect tribe; but its fruit is one of the most healthy and useful of the 
small fruits to man, and were its medicinal and culinary qualities and uses better understood no 
family would be without an ample supply. 7 
Freponia, N. Y. W. E. Donee. 


Fruit Culture in Minnesota. 


Epitor Horticutturist: Perhaps a few items from Minnesota would be acceptable in your valu- 
able journal, as we too are growing fruit to some extent, with a good prospect ahead, though at the 
start it was anything but encouraging. We knew not what to plant, nor how to care for it, for we 
had to unlearn all we had learned in the States east or south of here ; a different mode of procedure 
had to be adopted, and different varieties of fruit, as but few of the old would stand here under any 
system of treatment. And so a great number of varieties were tried, in great variety of soils, the 
great mass careless and negligent, and all of us ignorant as to how to proceed, as well as what to 
proceed with ; so disaster and dismay reigned everywhere. Seedlings, like the old named varieties, 
were generally a failure; but by long faithful perseverance a few of each have been found to stand 
our climate, where the soil is most suitable ; and where not suitable for the common apple, the Sibe- 
rian Crab in great variety, and many of good size and flavor, with a succession the year through, 
fills up the vacuum where the others don’t succeed—for the crab succeeds, if properly cared for, on 
all soils that will grow wheat or corn—a few years and Minnesota will have her supply of home 
fruit, so fur at least as apples, plums, cherries, grapes, and all the other smaller fruits, but as to 
pears, not fully decided, yet I have strong hopes of them—am still trying with some prospect of 
success. But the perch, I fear, will never be a reliable crop here, though in time we may find a 
variety that will stand good; for, like the apple, there is a great difference in the hardness of differ- 
ent varieties, some almost perfectly hardy, having stood four winters without killing the least, but as 
yet none to bear fruit; but not done trying yet. ‘The Grape I have found a paying crop, but any 
variety ripening later than the Isabella won’t pay. The Isabella fails to ripen well occasionally, but 
not so frequent as not to pay in the long run. We are obliged to cover our grape vines here in the 
winter, but in return we get a good crop every season, and retain the health and vigor of the vine 
unimpaired. As to Raspberries, none do well here but the black caps, unless covered in winter ; but 
perhaps no berry pays a better profit on the labor than the black cap, and few more profitable, and 
are coming fast into general use. The Currant, Gooseberry and Strawberry are just at home here, 
and grown in great quantities. For a new, cold country, we are doing well, all things considered, 
and no one need be deterred from coming here on account of fruit—they can soon have a full supply 
if they have the discretion to take advice, then select and cultivate accordingly ; but too many know 
it all, and will grow just what they grew in the East, and just as they grew it in the East, or not 
grow at all, and the result a failure and the country cursed for it. 

Exce.sior, MINN. Peter M. GIDEON. 
Growing Fuchsias, 


Axout the first week in January I take the plants, no matter what age they be, and cut them 
back severely. I always grow Fuchsias on a single stem from the cutting, that is, one main shoot, 
from which I grow branches, and if I want a pyramid, I singly shorten all the branches and some of 
the top also. If I want umbrella shaped, I cut off the lower branches close to the main stem at 
whatever height I want to form the top—say two to four feet—and cut the top branches to within a 
few inches of the same, cutting the top clean off. After they are trimmed, I shake off all the ground 
remaining about the roots that will come off without much force. Trim some of the straggling roots 
(with a knife), and then put in from 8 to 14 inch pots (the larger one I prefer) in soil of two parts 
of well rotted turf, one part hot-bed manure, one part cow manure, and a small portion of sand, if the 
turf is clayey (always making good drainage in bottom of pot, and never sift the soil or any part of 
it, but cut it up withaspade). All this compost must be at least one year old and frequently turned 
under cover After they are potted, I water thoroughly with water the temperature of the green- 
house, which is 50 deg. at night, to 70-75 in day time. After that, water when dry, and syringe 
daily with clean water at the same temperature as soon as they are in leaf until they come into 
bloom, after which twice a week will be sufficient. . 

I very seldom use the knife after the first pruning, unless they are very unruly, in which case I 
take out a young shoot altogether, or else take out the top of one that grows out of shape. No 
plant should have more than one stake, and that to be as near the centre of the pot as the plant will 
permit; it should be put in when the plant is potted, and the shoots tied to it as fast as they require 
it. When I put my Fuchsias out in the open ground (which is here about the 20th of June), I 
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plunge the pot two-thirds in the ground in a partly shaded place, where they get but very little sun, 
say from 11 o’clock till 3 in the afternoon, and water with liquid manure water at least once in ten 
days. I prefer guano (Peruvian), which I prepare in this way: I take about one bushel of the 
guano in a barrel (35 gallons), fill with water, stir well three or four times daily for three days, let 
it settle for three more ; then take one pint of this liquid to put with two gallons of water, and water 
the plants thoroughly. With this treatment I can grow Fuchsias to perfection. To grow Fuchsias 
from cuttings, I take the young wood in February, when three to four inches long; put them in a 
box, three inches deep, filled with clean sand, water when dry, and they will be well rooted in twenty 
days. I then pot them in three-inch pots; let them grow until the pot is well filled with roots, but 
not root bound, which will be in about three weeks; then I give it another (which is the last for the 
season) shift in the pots they are to flower in—that is, from eight to twelve inch pots. 

I always encourage the leader, or main steam, to grow straight up, tie it to a stake, and ten to one 
I get a good strong well shaped plant from 1 to 6 feet in height (according to varieties) by the first 
of July, and covered with large sized flowers from top to bottom. The after treatment is precisely 
the same as the older plants. In the Fall, before the thermometer indicates 36 deg., I take them in 
the house, where they will bloom up to December. I withhold the water from them, then lie them 
on the sides of the pots under the stage, and let them rest until time for starting them again. 

Norwica, Conn. Josepu F. Situ, Florist. 





The Botany of Oregon.—No. 2. 


We have two species of oak here. One of them (Quercus Garryanna) grows to large size, and 
often assumes very fantastic shapes. Groves of them resemble orchards of old apple trees. 

Scrub oak (Quercus Kellogie) is a very pretty miniature tree, but itis troublesome to the agricul- 
turist who would till the soil where it abounds. 

Of all our deciduous trees, the white maple (cer macrophyllum) is the most beautiful. Indeed, it 
is said to be the finest maple in North America, In May, while its leaves are yet small, it is covered 
with long racemes of yellow flowers, making it very attractive. The foliage turns yellow in the fall. 
= wood is beautifully veined, and capable of receiving a very high polish. Sugar has been made 

rom its sap. 

Vine maple (4cer circinatum) is of a trailing, prostrate habit. I have sometimes seen a bunch of 
it, consisting of half a dozen stems from five to ten inches in diameter, raising obliquely in all 
directions six or eight feet, and then spreading towards the ground on all sides. When it assumes 
this form it is very beautiful. I fear it will not do very well as an ornamental tree, as it seems to 
flourish best in the dense forest, although I have seen it doing very well in some spots of open ground. 
In April it is covered with small red flowers, which are very pretty. Its leaves turn a very brilliant 
red in the autumn. 

Poplar balsamifera grows in wet places. It is very fragrant and ornamental. It grows very fast. 
A thrifty specimen in our grounds has frequently attracted attention on account of its tropical looking 
foliage. It does not like warm, dry weather, and probably your hot summer suns would ruin the 
foliage, unless planted in a damp place, and in the shade. 

The American Aspen (Poplar tremuloides) also grows in wet places; as it is common in the east, 
it requires no description. 

Tlie Uregon ash (F'raxinus Oregona) is likewise a lover of wet soil. It is beautiful, especially 
when in bloom. It is larger than the eastern white ash. 

We have two or three species of willow which attain the height of large trees. The Oregon alder 
also becomes a large tree. The common wild cherry attains a height of thirty feet. Its fruit is red, 
and similar in looks to the red wild cherry of New York, but is not near so palatable as that variety. 
It is used extensively as a stock upon which to graft the tame cherry. 

The choke cherry is common in some parts of the State. It is remarkably beautiful when in bloom. 
I do not know whether it is Cerasus Virginiana or not. 

The Oregon dogwood (Cornus nuttallii) is larger in all its parts than the dogwood in the east. 
Its fiowers which come out in April, sometimes measure six inches in diameter. Another member 
of the same family (Cornus paniculata) does not grow so large. 

The Oregon crab apple (Pyrus rivularis) sometimes grows twenty feet high, and is very pretty 
when in bloom. 

The Oregon elder (Sambucus Origona) becomes a large tree. It is similar to the elder of New 
York, except in size. Mrs. S. 


P. S.—It is now the twenty-third of February. Some of our native willows are in full bloom. 
In our garden are blooming six varieties of crocus, wall fiowers, &c. Hyacinths and narcissus will 
soon be out. Daises (bellis) have been iu bloom all winter. 



















